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BOOKS WoRTH (CONSIDERING 


Roddy. s Geographies, Elementary, $0.50; Complete, $1.00. 


Combining the best of both the old and: the new methods of presentation. 
Sufficient physiography, yet a simple and teachable series. 


New Education Readers. 300K I., $0.35; Book Il, $0.35 ; 
Book IIl., $0.40 ; Book IV., $0.45. 


Embody all that is good in the leading systems of instruction. The child is 
led and not forced... Progress is rapid, yet natural. 


Mc!laster’s Histories, Primary, $0.60. School, $1.00. 


Give the history of the people and their social and industrial advance ment. 
The illustrations are significant and helpful, and the maps complete. 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic. 
Book III,..--- 

Based upon the successful and popular spiral system. The pupil grasps 
readily the idea of number, and applies it quickly to the concrete examples 


given. 


Write for descriptive circulars to the Publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


Now Ready 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING 


A PRIMARY VOCABULARY 


By Eucene Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 


A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best modern methods. 

A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 

A carefully - selected primary word list — first presenting words as individuals, 
then, on the same page, their phonic relations, showing the phonic laws of our 
language — some 2,300 words. 

Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 in number. Being 
drawn in outline, they can be easily reproduced by the children, and furnish inter- 
esting “ busy work.” 


for a sample copy. 
ALSO ... 


WRITING LATIN 


: BOOK ONE- SECOND YEAR WORK 
By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that assail beginners. A 
practical class-room book. 

Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, with helpful guidance. 

The vocabulary is mostly from Czsar’s Gallic War. 

Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom and the technical 
statements of the grammars. 

Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the book on receipt of 


30 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages, or send 15 cents 


Important Announcement 


_ following Standard Educational Works for teaching French and other Languages, by Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, will hereafter be published by WILLIAM R. JENKINS, publisher of BERCY’S 
DU CROQUET’S and other series for teaching French and other foreign languages, 851 and 858 Sixth 


Avenue (corner 48th Street), New York. 
Corrige des traductions des Causeries avec mes 
Introduction to the Teaching of Living Lan- Eleves, 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
guages. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. Corrige des Exercices et traductions des Petites 
De 1’ Enseignement des Languages Vivantes. Causeries. 12mo, paper, 15 cents. 
l2mo, paper, 24 cents. Les Chansons de Beranger, avec notes et commen- 
taires historiques. 12mo, $1.25. 


Causeries avee les Enfants. 12mo, $1 00. 

etites Causeries. 12mo, $1.00 Premieres Lecons de Grammaire Francaise. By 
La Parole Francaise. 12mo, $1.00. Marie-Louise Sauveur and Susan C. Lougee. 12mo, 
Causeries avec mes Eleves. I[llustrated, l12mo, $1.25. 75 cents. 
Contes Merveilleux. 12mo, $1.50. Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient Lan- 
Fables de la Fontaine, avec notes. 12mo, $1.50. guages. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. ‘ 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire. 12mo, $1.50. The Vade Mecum of the Latinist. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Petite Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais. | A Word for Word Rendering into English of 

Cc. Julius Cwsar Commentarii de Bello Gal- 


12mo, $1.25. 
Corrige des Exercices de la Petite Grammaire lico, Book I. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Francaise. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. Talks With Cesar de Bello ‘Gallico. 12mo, $1.25. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


These Water Colors are “standard ” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 


Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 
No. A-l. Eight pans — six Standards and two Grays, . . $025 
No. 6. Hight cakes — same colors as above, .... . .26 
No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .20 
No. 13. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .. . .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 
No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 
No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .80 


MILTON BRADLEY COQ., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA _ SAN FRANCISCO 


OR SUCCESSFUL TEACHING begin the term with the best text-books. In language and grammar, Dunton and Kelley’s In- 
- ductive Course in English, consisting of First Book ror 3p anp 47TH Grapts; LANGUAGE LESSONS FOk GRAMMAR GRADES; 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


year. This is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


In arithmetic, Nichols’s Graded Lesscns, in eight books, a bock for each school 


many kinds of educational work. 


be sent to prove this fact. 


IT’S ALL IN THE LEAD 


Forty years ago the school teacher had to get along as best he could with foreign- 
made pencils; now things are changed, and he has the privilege of using D1xon’s 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS in all the schools under his charge. 

These pencils are not the result of an inspiration, but are the product of much 
care, thought, and study, in order to provide just the right kind:of a pencil for the 


Send 16c. in stamps and abundant samples will 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,  Jersey:City; N.: 
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D. APPLETON § COMPANY. 


The removal of D. Appleton & Co. from 
their present location at 72 Fifth avenue, 
New York, which occurs this month, to 
the new building on the corner of Thirty- 
ninth street (No. 436-438 Fifth avenue) 


marks another epoch in the interesting 
history of this well-known publishing 


house. 
In 1825 Daniel Appleton, the founder of 
* the house, began the importation of books, 
and placed his son; William H., in charge 
of that department of the business, which 
was then in Exchange place, near the 
Battery. The business prospered, and 
gradually outgrew its quarters. The first 
removal took D. Appleton & Co. to Clin- 
ton hall, in Beekman street, and was con- 
sidered a great stroke of enterprise. By 
1838 their business had expanded mate- 
rially, and William H., then twenty-four 
years old, was admitted to partnership, 
and they removed to 200 Broadway. 

About ten years later William H. 
formed a co-partnership with four of his 
brothers. The next removal was to the 
eorner of Broadway and Leonard street, 
and the farther progress of the house was 
marked by subsequent removals, until 
they reached their present location at 
Fifth avenue and Thirteenth street. 

The last member of the second genera- 
tion, William H. Appleton, died in 1899, 
and the business is now conducted by his 
sons and the sons of his brothers, John 
A. and Daniel S. Daniel 8. is at present 
in charge of the London branch, Edward 
D. of that in Chicago, Charles A. of that 
in Boston, and Robert Appleton, in New 
York, is in charge of the subscription book 
department, which in late years has as- 
sumed enormous proportions. 

With the many important literary en- 
terprises and the issuing of stanuard 
works of the world’s eminent authors and 
writers this house has successfully under- 
taken during its long and active career, 
the public is already familiar. We have 
space here to mention only some of the 
principal events in connection with its 
educational publishing that will perhaps 
be of more especial interest to our readers. 

Previous to the year 1890, D. Appleton 
& Co. were among the leading schoolbook 
publishers of the country, with a large 
and varied list of text-books for school 
and college use. Appleton’s Readers, 
Geographies, and other books are still in 
extensive use in many parts of the coun- 
try. In the year mentioned their educa- 
tional stock and interests were sold to 
the American Book Company, with the 
exception of the International Education 
Series, edited by Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, 
then numbering twelve volumes, and a 
few standard college text-books. 

Five years ago, unhampered by any 
effete educational material or ideas, the 
house began the preparation of the now 
well-known series of Twentieth Century 
Text-Books, an undertaking that involved 
a great amount of labor an@ thought, as 
well as a heavy financial outlay. - The se- 
ries is designed for use in the secondary 
and higher schools, and comprises over 
100 volumes. To carry out this important 
work, and assure pedagogic efficiency in 
both its general plan and in essential de- 
tails, the house caued to its aid as gen- 
eral editor of the series one of the most 
eminent and well-known secondary 
school men in the country, Dr. A, F. 
Nightingale, for many years superintend- 
ent of high schools, Chicago, III. All 
manuscripts and proofs of these books are 
carefully read and revised by him, and 
also in many cases by special experts, as 
well as by co-editors in several depart- 
ments. Between fifty and sixty volumes 
of the series are now ready, and the 
earlier ones have already attained such 
signal success that Appletons’ Twentieth 
Century trade-mark has come to be re- 
garded as a guarantee of modern excel- 
lence and sterling merit in educational lit- 
erature. In the writing and editing of 
this series, over seventy-five well-known 
authors and teachers, distinguished in 
their respective fields, were engaged, and 
nearly fifty of the leading colleges, uni- 
versities, and secondary schools of the 
country are represented. 

The International Education Series, be- 
fore referred to, now comprises fifty-four 
volumes, and is sold in all parts of the 
world. It is regarded as the standard 
professional library for teachers, and 
covers the whole pedagogical field. New 
volumes are added from time to time. 
Other important educational publications 
of the house are the Home Reading 
Books, designed to connect more closely 


the home with the school; also, special 
series for supplementary reading, stand- 
ard dictionaries of the modern languages, 
and other valuable works of reference. 
The prosperity and.rapid expansion of 
the educational business of the house is 
due, in a large degree, to the efficient ex- 
ecutive management of Nathan D. Cram, 
now manager of the education depart- 
ment. Mr. Cram is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and is not only a well- 
known and successful schoolbook man, 
but an experienced educator, having been 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Washington, D. C., for a number of years, 
He succeeded in his present position two 
years ago H, E. Hayes, who was trans- 
ferred to the editorial department, to take 
charge of the educational: publications. 
Among the successful projects in this field 
due to the business foresight of Mr. Hayes 
are the Twentieth Century Text-Books 
and the Home Reading Books. He has 
been connected with the management of 
the department for nearly thirty years. 
The educational part of the business at 
the Chicago branch is under the super- 
vision of L. F. Gates, one of the most 


genial and promising book men of the 
West, while Amasa Walker, another firm 
believer in the expansive possibilities of 
the realm of good books, keeps his eye on 
the New England field, with ‘headquarters 
at the Boston house. The New York 
branch, which ineludes most of the south- 
ern territory, is under the charge of A. L. 
Hart. 

Colonel Daniel Appleton, tthe present 
active business manager of the house, is 
among the staunchest promoters of its 
educational work, and lends a willing ear 
to all projects looking to the production 
and distribution of high-grade educational 
literature. 

D. Appleton & Co,.’s new location is but 
two blocks from tthe site of the new con- 
solidated library of New York, now in the 
process of construction, The vicinity of 
this great library will doubtless become in 
time the literary centre of New York. 


City Sportsman—‘Have you seen any- 
thing worth shooting at around here?” 

Farmer—‘“Well, no; not till you came,” 
—Somerville Journal, 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 308, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. © 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. and 
RTICULAR 91 John Bt., New York. JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education pe 


SurT. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere “‘ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF Epucation, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


GOOD 


THING! 


A New Binder 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTiIon in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘* JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and ‘5 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and pac 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subs ription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


fty numbers of the 


Our New Binder 


ing: Or it will be 
Given F' ree 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, Ta a 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 v4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 - 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 


Both papers to one address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


20 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


WHAT SAY. 


Proressor F.'E. Bowron, University of Iowa: 


The press must be enlisted in the cause of education. 
Newspapers are more powerful than teachers’ or stu- 
dents’ theses. 

Dr. Nicnotas Murray Burier: Education is 
the adaptation of a person to his environment, and 
the development of capacity in that person to control 
that environment. 

F. Louis Soipan, St. Louis, 
Mo.: That teacher who knows best how to interest 
children in their work will have the least difficulty 
in controlling them. { 

Oxiver WenpELtt Hotmes: ‘The human race is 
divided into two classes, — those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still and inquire, 
“Why wasn’t it done the other way?” 2 

SuPERINTENDENT I. FREEMAN Hatt, Jorth 
Adams, Mass.: Teachers ought to be encouraged in 
their dislike for cast iron methods which cramp and 
hamper them. Power and skill are not developed 
mechanically nor by imitation. 

Proressor Joun H. Wriaut, Harvard: Edu- 
cation consists in studying three books—the book of 
God, the book of Nature, and the book of Man—a 
liberal education in learning to read them aright and 
with understanding, so as to set forth in life and 
character the lessons they teach. 

Miss AnNA Doerter, Milwaukee: Personal beauty 
is not the essential characteristic of the successful 
teacher, nor stylish clothing, nor polished manners. 
Truthfulness, neatness, industry, discrimination, 
kindliness, tempered with firmness—these are the 
traits to be cultivated by the teacher who wishes to 
live up to her ideal. 


PAULOUSKI’S SQUIRRELS. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 

“What is all this?” I asked of Miss Schmidtzger 
as 1 saw, hanging on the wall of her primary 
schoolroom in Michigan, a vast array of skins of 
squirrels, rabbits, muskrats, woodchucks, and kin- 
dred animals. 

Miss Schmidtzger laughed in her playfully pro- 
voking way and said, “Wouldn’t you like to know 
the story of those furs?” 

“Whether I ever know it will depend upon your 
mood, I suppose.” 

Miss Schmidtzger is as good a first-grade teacher 
as | have known, but her superiority is not of the 
definable variety. Why one likes her he cannot tell, 
and why she succeeds so remarkably is no more 
tellable, 

‘Now you put it in such a way that if I don’t tell 
about these furs, you will make it out that I’m 
moody,” 

“You couldn’t be hired not to tell.” 

“Couldn’t 12 You can afford to hire me to tell. 
What’ll you give for my lest story?” 

The price paid is unimportant to the reader, but 
the story is worth while. 


Paulouski was one of the foreign-born boys,— 
Miss Schmidtzger had not a child in her room that 
was born in the United States,—who had learned 
little in the first grade, in which he had been six 
years, and was liable to stay there until he left 
school for keeps. 

This room had come to be the one wholly unsat- 
isfactory room in the city, and in a fit of despera- 
tion the superintendent had transferred Miss 
Schmidtzger from a charming room and class near 
her home to the most remote and most repellant 
school and environment. 

Paulouski had four teachers in six years. The 
school had a reputation: Paulouski was not bad, 
was not idiotic; he simply stayed there. There were 
others. Paulouski had abundance of company in 
not getting his promotion. It was all any teacher 
could do to get the bright ones ready for promotion. 

“Clean up that job lot,” the superintendent had 
said to Miss Schmidtzger. 

Now Miss Schmidtzger was glad to go. 
remonstrance she made was over the cold luncheons 
and twenty dollars car fare, but there was no help 
for this, and she accepted the inevitable, saying, 
“The fun will keep off indigestion, and I’ll have less 
need of amusements that cost.” 

Miss Schmidtzger had no lessons of the ordinary 
sort in her new school. She just lived with the 
boys and girls in a free and easy way. 

She read to them to detect their lines of interest, 
not fadishly, but genuinely. She introduced all 
sorts of slight manual work with knife, needle, and 
scissors. 

She had them use the pencil and crayon freely. 
She brought pictures in quantity. She - played 
games indoors and out, and soon had them more or 
less awake, and had established little class exere!ses 
with some assigned work. 

But Paulouski! He was as indifferent as ever. 
None of these things moved him. 

It was Miss Schmidtzger’s first defeat. She had 
not conceived the possibility of it for many weeks, 
but as all the others had gotten into work and Pau- 
louski remained the same, she said:— 

“I’m beaten. Paulouski is too much for me.” 

The superintendent laughed and said, “You have 
twenty-three weeks left this year.” 

“But I’ve had him seventeen.” 

Turning from the superintendent, who had been 
in a jocose mood, so that she had neglected to plan 
as usual for the morrow, she said to the school with- 
out premeditation, “If any little girl has anything 
made of fur, she may bring it to-morrow ” 

‘“What’s the matter with a boy?” 

Mr. E. and Miss Schmidtzger looked at each 
other. It was Paulouski who had spoken. 

“T should think a boy ’s as good as a girl if he had 
things to make fur things.” 

Miss Schmidtzger said, “A boy is as good as a 
girl, and things to make fur things are better than 
made-up furs.” 

The next morning Paulouski and his mother 
were waiting at the door when Miss Sehmidtzger 
came. They had their arms full of skins of fur- 
bearing wild animals which he had trapped or shot, 
skinned, and preserved or stuffed. 

Mr. E. could hardly wait till office hours were 
past to drive out and see what Paulouski had 
brought. He entered the room without knocking, 
and neither teacher nor children took any notice of 
him. 

The entire school was about the desk. The bell 
had not rung for school, nor did it ring at all that 
forenoon, for‘all were hanging on the words of Pau- 
louski, who was taking up one skin after another 
and telling all about each variety of squirrel or 
rabbit, and then about the individual, and when he 
trapped it or shot it, and how he had preserved the 
skin. Miss Schmidtzger had little need to ask 
questions, for every eager boy and girl was full of 
questions, each of which merely started Paulouski 
off on a new series of descriptions or incidents. 


All the ~ 


The mother had stayed, and though she could 
not understand one word of Paulouski’s English, 
he kept up an aside conversation with her in their 
native tongue, so that she knew, after a fashion, all 
about it. 

Mr. K. joined the group, and was as deeply inter- 
ested as the rest. The recess hour came and went, 
and 12 o’clock came and went, and not till the last 
of the skins had been talked about did anyone 
think of the time. ; 

When Miss Schmidtzger and Mr. E. were at last 
alone, the teacher said, “I’m beat for sure now. I 
don’t know what to do with Paulouski. He knows 
too much.” 

“And too much for me,” said Mr. E. 


GHOGRAPHY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE E, GAY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Malden, Mass. 


1. Aim. 

The aim in teaching geography, as in teaching all 
other common school studies, is two-fold: to give 
useful knowledge, and to aid in mental training. 
The facts to be taught are indicated in the course 
of study and are determined by the school authori- 
ties; the training received depends upon the 
methods of instruction, and is, therefore, in the 
hands of the teacher. 

Geography in the common schools is and should 
be essentially an information study; from it children 


should gain a wide and permanent knowledge of - 


facts and principles relating to the earth and its in- 
habitants; teachers should present these facts and 
principles in such a way as to strengthen the chil- 
dren’s powers of attention, observation, comparison, 
classification, generalization, reasoning, and memory. 

Neither of the two purposes of instruction in this 
branch of study is ever to be disregarded, but their 
relative importance differs greatly at different 
times. The primary facts and terminology are 
fundamental, and must be taught for their own 
sake; hence the earliest instruction is almost wholly 
a matter of imparting knowledge. Advanced in- 
struction, on the other hand, is largely a matter of 
teaching relations of facts, especially cause and 
effect. In a common school course of study in 
geography covering six years, the first two years 
should be devoted largely to the teaching of facts; 
in the second two, more attention should be given 
to their relations to one another, especially such 
relations as will aid in learning and memorizing 
the facts taught; in the third two years, relations 
have greater value for their own sake, and greater 
demand should be made upon the judgment and 
reasoning power of the pupils. 

A word of caution may be necessary in regard to 
the words “knowledge” and “training” as used in 
the preceding paragraphs. Knowledge means a 
knowledge of facts, not a knowledge of words. In 
general, ideas should be given before the words 
which stand for them. “Training” means added 
mental power in one or more directions. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that knowledge is gained by a 
study of individual facts, and training, or disci- 
pline, is gained by a study of the relations of facts 
to one another. 

2. Content of the Course of Study. 

Geography as taught in common schools includes 
(1) a description of the earth’s surface; (2) an ac- 
count of the action of natural forces upon it; (3) 
a record of its natural products; (4) a description of 
the various races and nations of men, their modes 
of life, their occupations, and their government; 
and (5) a brief survey of the relations which the 
earth sustains to other worlds. 

No authoritative definition of geography exists. 
Etymologically and logically, it should include only 
the first of the above-named topics, but custom has 
given to it a much more comprehensive meaning. 
Many modern text-books on geography include facts 
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that logically belong to many different sciences,— 
geology, meteorology, mineralogy, astronomy, an- 
thropology, physics, chemistry, history, social 
economy, political economy, civil government, ete. 

Our definition is intended to limit the subject to 
the following:— 

1. Physical geography, an account of the land 
and water upon the globe, and the air that envel- 
opes it. 

2. Dynamical geography, an account of the 
action and effects of heat, light, electricity, gravita- 
tion, and other natural forces upon earth, water, 
and air. 

3. Productive geography, an account of the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal products of earth, sea, 
and air which are used by man. 

4. Anthropological geography, an account of the 
customs, occupations, peculiarities, ete., of man. 
This is divided into (1) sociological, (2) industrial, 
and (3) political geography. 

5. Astronomical geography, an account of the 
earth as a part of the solar system, its motions, and 
its relations to the sun and to other planets. 

The choice of facts to be taught in these several 
departments must be determined by their relative 
value. If we teach such facts as will be most useful 
to our pupils, selecting them (but not always so 
teaching them) in the order of their importance, we 
shall, in a general way, best determine the limits to 
be drawn. There are also other limitations. In- 
struction in physical geography is necessarily limited 
by the observation and imaginative power of the 


pupil; in dynamical geography it is limited by the 


pupil’s knowledge of physics; in productive geogra- 
phy it is properly limited to natural products, and 
does not include manufactured products or the 
processes of manufacture; in anthropological geog- 
raphy it has practically no natural limitations, ex- 
cept that of the time which it is possible to give to 
the subject ; in astronomical geography it must be 
placed at the end of the course because of its in- 
herent difficulty. 

3. The Order of Instruction. 

Instruction in geography falls naturally into two 
stages or departments: a primary course, and an ad- 
vanced or logical course. The primary course in- 
cludes the general terminology and the fundamental 
facts of the science, in the order in which they may 
be most easily apprehended by children; the logical 
course reviews the facts already taught, and adds 
much additional knowledge, arranged in scientific 
order and form. The primary course belongs to the 
third, fourth, and fifth years of school life; the ad- 
vanced course to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years of school life. 

The primary course begins with that portion of 
the work which is nearest the child, the soil, water, 
air, grass, flowers, people, etc., that are most easily 
observed. When the near is exhausted, it proceeds 
to the more distant; the pupil always using eye, 
ear, hand, tongue, and nose whenever possible, and 
the teacher aiding him by miniature representa- 
tions, by pictures, and, as a last resort, by spoken 
words. At the end of the primary course the pupil 
knows the shape of the earth, the principal divisions 
of its land and water surface and their form and 
situation, its mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, 
lakes, oceans, countries, nations, cities. He knows 
more about the people of the earth than about the 
earth itself. Their homes, clothing, industries, 
amusements, and customs have made a deep and 
permanent impression on his mind. 

The logical course follows, as far as possible, the 
order of time, the order of cause and effect. It 
classifies and arranges, it groups in large wholes, it 
displays the unity in diversity that pervades the 
universe. Beginning with the earth as a plastic 
mass of molten rock surrounded by seething gases, 
it shows how it has cooled, how land and water 
have taken their present forms, and how the forces 
of nature and the character of climate and 
soil have affected the course of human development, 
establishing manufactures, controlling commerce, 
planting cities, and forming the characters of na- 
tions and individuals. 

In both departments of geographical instruction 
there should be definite limits of required knowl- 


edge. In the preliminary course, because of the va- 
ried conditions under which it must be taught, 
limits often may properly be set by the teacher. 
They should be carefully written out and religiously 
followed. In the advanced course, the minimum 
should be fixed by principal, superintendent, or 
school committee, and is best indicated by a regular 
school text-book. Certain paragraphs, sentences, 
sets of questions, ete., in a large text-book, or better, 
the whole of an elementary text-book, should show 
the minimum amount of knowledge which every 
pupil is to acquire. All pupils, except the weakest, 
will acquire much more than the minimum, the 
bright always learning several times as much as the 
dull. Excepting this definite required minimum, 
the knowledge acquired by each pupil will differ in 
kind as well as in amount from that acquired by 
every other pupil. 

4. Method of Instruction. 

In the primary course, the method of instruction 
should be objective. The thing described should 
be observed and handled, whenever the ingenuity 
of the teacher and the resources of the neighbor- 
hood and home can produce it. Objects which can- 
not be brought into the schoolroom should be stud- 
ied in excursions. In the advanced course, the in- 
struction should be largely, but by no means ex- 
clusively, from the printed page. A syllabus may be 
followed, stated questions may be set, paragraphs 
and even sentences may be indicated for study, and 
oral instruction should, as a rule, be supplementary 
to text-book instruction. 

In primary instruction, oral description should 
be a last resort, used only when it may aid the 
pupil! in constructing a new mental image from 
other ideas which he has previously gained by obser- 
vation. Text-books may be used in review and as 
supplementary to instruction given from objects, 
but they should be used with greatest care, and 
pupils should never be allowed to memorize their 
words. 

Pupils should not only know the facts which are 
taught to them, but they should be able to tell what 
they have learned. Telling is no part of learning, 
but it is excellent practice in language and aids the 
memory in retaining what has been learned. More- 
over, only by having children tell what they have 
learned can teachers be sure that they have learned. 

The change from objective instruction to text- 
book instruction must be gradual, and the teacher 
must at all times be ready to give proper assistance 
and encouragement. ‘The text-book lesson must 
at first be brief, and it must always be definite. The 
pupil, having learned his lesson, should be given 
an opportunity to tell what he has learned, in oral 
or written recitation, in maps and charts, in tabu- 
lar statements, in graphic representation, in some 
language that is correct and comprehended by the 
other members of his class. 

The difficulties connected with learning from 
books are most easily overcome in connection with 
geography. Under skilfui direction, a class very 
quickly learns to prepare a lesson from text-books, 
cyclopedias, magazines, books of travel, and sup- 
plementary readers that cannot be recited in full 
for lack of time, and the pleasure of preparation is 
only equaled by the pleasure of recitation. 

5. Apparatus. 

The teacher of geography needs more apparatus 
than any other teacher of common school branches. 
Among the aids which she should have are wall 
maps, text-books, geographical readers, books of 
travel, moulding table, physical apparatus, atlas, 
cyclopedia, charts, pictures, clothing, tools, play- 
things, soils, minerals, vegetables, books containing 
methods of teaching geography, question books, 
topic books. 

Text-books should be very numerous. There 
should be one each of the standard text for every 
pupil, and several copies of every other school 
geography in the market. Supplementary readers 
should be in sets of twenty-five, as many as can be 
secured; while there should be a single copy of every 
obtainable book treating of the countries to be 
studied. Pictures may be obtained from pupils, 
who will bring old magazines, railroad guides, and 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 

The pupil in question is disagreeable, untidy. 
He fixes his eyes on you and follows your move- 
ments with what you feel to be a sneer. His very 
presence aggravates you. His look is an insult; 
his voice is nerve-destroying; his conduct is at its 
best—trying. Put yourself in his place. As he is 
to you, so are you to him, “only more so.” 

Look away from him, Think of the days when 
you made up your mind to see the image of beauiy 
and goodness in all creation. Widen your horizon 
with a new book, a song, a prayer. You will then 
be putting yourself in his place; for as surely as you 
hear the birds singing and see fair sights around 


.you, as surely as you behold the image of God in 


creation, so surely will the boy be noble like you, 
“only more so.” 


HISTORY. 


FROM NEW COURSE OF STUDY FOR ROCHESTER 
[N. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES B. GILBERT, SUPERINTENDENT, 

In teaching the history of any nation or time, the 
first step is to select certain centres of crystalliza- 
tion about which facts and events of inferior signif- 
icance naturally group themselves. 

Such centres may be the names of great leaders, 
places which were the scenes of momentous occur- 


rences or events of crucial significance, for exam- 


ple: Bunker Hill, Abraham Lincoln, the Dred Scott 
decision. In teaching young children, the centres 
selected should be picturesque if possible. But they 
should always have a vital, causal relation to the 
units clustering about them. ° 

Thoroughness in teaching history requires true 
perspective, the proper relation of events, especially 
as to cause and effect. It is not necessary that all 
events be recorded, but that those reeorded have 
significance and appear in due proportion. 

A mere stringing together of occurrences of vary- 
ing significance upon a plane of apparent equality 
dissipates interest and produces a result the opposite 
of thoroughness. The difference is that between 
village gossip and history. 4 

In the following outline but few centres are 
named, and it is left to the teacher to name more 
if necessary, and to cull and relate facts of minor 
significance in their proper places. Send children 
to available sources for their information. Do not 
write it on the blackboard for them to copy in 
note-books. If note-books are used, it should be to 
record the discoveries of the children as the result 
of searching the available sources of information. 

FIRST GRADE. 

The Family: 

Indian Life; Docas, The Indian Boy, or Hia- 
watha. 

Eskimo Life; Stories from Seven Little Sisters. 

World Stories : 

Fairy Tales. 

Nature Myths. 

Stories relating to national and other festivals, 
particularly those having a patriotic purpose. 

During November, with reference to Thanksgiv- 
ing, treat of the farm and home life of the carly 
settlers. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Homes (Primitive): 

Cave Dwellers. 

Cliff Dwellers. 

Tent Dwellers. 

Lake Dwellers. 

Historic Homes (Ancient): 

Greek. 

Roman. 

Saxon. 

(Stories from “Ten Boys.”) 

Stories suitable for the observance of national 
holidays. 

During November treat of the occupations of the 
early settlers. 
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World Stories: 

Nature Myths. 

Fables. 
THIRD GRADE. 


Local History: 

Stories associated with Rochester and with New 
York city and state. 

Stories suitable for national holidays; in particu- 
lar, stories of bravery. 

During November treat of the family life of the 
early settlers. 

World Stories: 

Great myths taken from the great national epics, 
such as a Beowolf, Siegfried, Achilles, Aeneas, 
Rama. 

FOURTH GRADE ‘“B.” 

World Stories: 

Stories of nomads; as, Abraham, Moses, Eric, 
Clovis. 

Stories of old Greece. 

FOURTH GRADE ‘‘A.” 


Stories of the explorers angl discoverers of the 
Western continent. 


FIFTH GRADE ‘“B.” 
Stories of colonial history. 
The heroes of the early settlements. 


FIFTH GRADE 
World Stories: 
Norse stories. 
Heroes of conquest and empire, as: 
Alexander the Great. 
Peter the Great. 
Caesar. 
Joshua. 
Hannibal. 
Gustavus Adolphus. 


SIXTH GRADE “ B.” 

World Stories: (Two days in each week.) 

Stories of chivalry. 

Arthur and his round table. 

United States history. (Use books for refer- 
ence.) (Two days in each week.) 

Early Discoverers: 
Columbus. 
The Cabots. 
Vespucci. 
Magellan. 
SIXTH GRADE “ A.” 
World Stories: (Two days in each week.) 
The legends of early Rome. 
Stories of the Orient. 
United States History. (Two days in each week.) 
(Suggested topics from which teachers may make 
‘lections.) 
Virginia: 
First settlement. 
John Smith and Pocahontas. 
Starving time. : 
First homes. 
Bacon’s rebellion. 
Massachusetts: 
The Puritans—Life in Europe, Reasons for Pil- 
erimages, First Winter, The Indians, Miles Stand- 
ish, Mode of Life, Roger Williams. 

William Penn and the Pennsylvanians. 

Maryland and the Catholics. 

Georgia and the Debtors. 

The Dutch and English in New York. 

This work should be largely story work, con- 
nected with geography and literature. It should 
be picturesque, leaving vivid pictures in the chil- 
dren’s minds. It should not be memory work, but 
should lead to much investigation by the children, 
and should develop much interest. Good literature 
should be constantly employed to enforce and 
vivify the history tales. 

SEVENTH GRADE. “B” CLASS. 

United States History. 

Prehistoric Period (briefly treated). 

Review, explorations and settlements. 

Topies suggested: 

English influence on the various colonies, Dutch 
influence, French influence, Spanish influence. 

French and Indian War. 

Revolutionary Period. 


~ 


Causes of Dissatisfaction. 

Boston Tea Party. 

Patrick Henry. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

George Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Arnold and Andre, 

Declaration of Independence. 

SEVENTH GRADE. ‘A” CLASS. 

Battles and campaigns of the Revolutionary War: 

Lexington. Long Island. Retreat across New 
Jersey. Trenton. Philadelphia. Valley Forge. 
Monmouth. Burgoyne. Yorktown. 

The building of the Constitution. 

Karly development of the West. 


EIGHTH GRADE. ‘B” CLASS. 


United States history continued. 
Topics suggested: 

Mexican cessions. 

Slavery. 

American statesmen and orators— 
Clay. 


Webster. 

Calhoun, 

Development of the government. 

Causes of the Civil War. 

Heroes of the Civil War— . 

Lincoln. Grant. Sherman. Sheridan. Lee. 

Important batiles and campaigns of the Civil 
War— 

Peninsula. Mississippi. Gettysburg. Sher- 
man’s March, Wilderness. Virginia. 

Appomattox—Close of the Civil War. 

The growth and work of the navy. 

The South— 

Before the War. 

The Confederacy. 

Reconstruction. 

EIGHTH GRADE. *‘‘A” CLASS. 
Growth of the United States. 


Territory. Population. Wealth. — Influence. 
Literature. Science. Review. 

Four days in the week, United States history by 
topics. 


One day in the week, civies. 


CORRECTING EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


[We shall be glad to receive other methods of correcting papers. ] 


A. GREEN, 


Long Island City, N. Y. 

The correcting of papers seems to be the drudg- 
ery of the teaching profession. The fact that all 
callings have their own drudgery does not make the 
drudgery of our calling any easier to bear; and un- 
til one has becorhe possessed in some way of the 
spirit breathed out by Gannett’s “Blessed Be 
Drudgery,” the correcting of papers will continue 
to be the teachers’ hardest drudgery. It has always 
seemed to me that Gannett must have had teachers 
particularly in mind when he wrote that little essay. 
And so, before saying one word about correcting 
papers, let me urge all teachers who have not read 
“Blessed Be Drudgery,” by William C. Gannett, 
to do so, and all who have done so, to read it again. 

Arithmetic and spelling are, as all know, the easi- 
est subjects to correct. Some will go so far as to say 
they are “nothing at all to correct.” When I hear 
that, which is often enough to excuse some warmth 
of feeling on my part, my thoughts revert to two 
stories, whose authenticity can be vouched for. 

A teacher was preparing a class of bright, un- 
trained girls for entrance to high school, when 
one afternoon she met one of her pupils who:e 
mother was with her. In the course of conversa- 
tion the little girl remarked pertly and half pet- 
tishly to her mother, “Miss is the funniest 
teacher I ever had. She scarcely ever marks an 
example right, even when the answer is right. I 
never knew a teacher before to want every bit of the 
work to be right, too.” 

Miss secretly thought that if the other 
teachers had cared a little more about what led to 
the answer, the girls might have cared more also, 
and her own work might have been easier. 

It is necessary to examine each step that leads 
up to the answer before you can be sure that the 
example is corrected. This is partly to discover if 
the pupil has resorted to unfair means to obtain his 
answer, and partly to find out if he understands the 
example. He is very often satisfied with the right 
answer, when neither he nor any one else can tell 
how he got it. 

The same teacher was once asked by a teacher of 
the second year to come into her room. ‘The pri- 
mary teacher was fairly radiant over her achieve- 


ment. 

“Please come and look at my spelling papers,” 
she said. “You know my class is a remarkably 
good one this term, and so I have tried to get ex- 
cellent work from them. Of course they have just 
taken up spelling as such, and we have been making 
a great effort to have every one of the forty chil- 
dren get 100 per cent. on the weekly review. To- 
day we have it, and we are all very proud,” 


The papers were models of neatness, twenty-five 
words carefully numbered, and a pretty blue 100 at 
the top of each. Miss ’s heart sank as she 
thought of the few 100’s on her own papers. 

“ How nice!” she niurmured, picking up the first 
paper. Then something caught her trained eye, 
another something, and another. She turned to a 
different paper, and yet a different one, to find al- 
ways the same things confronting her. Searcely an 
“i” was dotted, or a ‘‘t” crossed. What was in- 
tended for a boy’s name was written on several 
papers “Roblie.’” On others, she found that in 
writing the word “boy,” the children had doubled 
the first downward stroke of the “y.” “Waddle” 
was written with “u” instead of “w.” 

The primary teacher claimed that these were 
mistakes in writing, and she was marking spelling. 
The grammar teacher could not see how the two’ 
could be separated in written spelling, and she. 
thought, with some bitterness, perhaps, of her 
struggles with the bright girls upstairs. 

Spelling and arithmetic are easiest of all subjects 
to correct because the pupils can do so much of the 
correcting themselves when guided by a judicious 
teacher. She must correct such papers herself 
with some frequency, though not at stated inter- 
vals, and she must keep a general oversight every 
day. She is not getting rid of work when she has 
her pupils make corrections; she is merely lessen- 
ing her burden somewhat. 

It is sometimes advantageous, in correcting spel- 
ling, to lay two or three papers side by side, and by 
placing a blotter or ruler under the first word of 
each paper, correct that word on all the papers be- 
fore passing to the next. 

The papers on other subjects require closer atten- 
tion, and must often be read more than once before 
a fair estimate of their worth can be made. 

It is, however, often humiliating to find that even 
after much painstaking teaching has been done, 
some answers on a wytten test will be easy to cor- 
rect because they can be marked only zero. 

If papers on geography, history, physiology, and 
composition are difficult to correct, it might be well 
to see if enough time is spent on class work in lan- 
guage, both oral and written. Improve the oral, 
and the written will be easier. 

One of the best ways of improving language is 
to have incorrect paragraphs from the children’s 
work placed upon the blackboard for correction by 
the class, but the class should not know whose work 
it is. Pupils will notice and will correct almost 
every mistake, and the mistakes that are so cor- 
rected are not so apt to be made again. 

Another good plan is to have the pupils correct 
their own work, using a colored pencil as the 
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teacher does, while the teacher passes through the 
aisles, aiding the slow ones to see the errors, After 
sufficient time has been allowed for this, the pupils 
may exchange papers, and try to find mistakes that 
have been overlooked. It is often wise for the 
teacher to read over the papers, and see if the 
pupils have corrected with some degree of care. 
When the teacher corrects the papers, much time 
is gained by getting ready beforehand. First, in 
making out questions for a test, frame them so that 
they will be as easy to correct as possible. Do not 
make seven or thirteen parts to a ten-count ques- 
tion. Do not ask pupils to “describe” anything un- 
less you and they have a_ pretty well-defined idea 
of the extent of the description wanted. Second, 


teach them some form of arrangement of answers, ° 


not definite enough to have the papers exactly like 
one another, but so that they may be similar in gen- 
eral outline. Probably, too, no time will be waste 
if the teacher marks the papers neatly. Do not 
scraw] colored pencil marks over the child’s careful 
—no, nor over his untidy—answer paper. 

. It is well to make notes while marking papers. 
These should be very brief, just a reminder. A 
smal! book, two by four or five inches, will answer. 
Have one for each subject. Your notes might read 
thus:— 

September 20. 

Lily—believe. 

Marion—don’t for doesn’t. 

(irace—paragraphing uneven. 

One book on each subject will last a term. 

In a graded school,-it is an advantage to have a 
system of marks for correcting papers, so that the 
same sign means the same thing in all classes. It 
is a great time-saver. Some teachers, for instance, 
in correcting composition will underline a mis- 
spelled word, while others will place an “s” over the 
word. It is immaterial which is used, so long as 
the children leaving one grade do not have to spend 
more or less time learning a new set of marks. 
Probably one’s highest ambition would be achieved 
if one were able to correct a paper by placing a 
check mark in the left margin of the line where a 
mistake occurs, and have the pupil make the eor- 
rection without comment from the teacher. This 
can be done with some members of a class; but 
not often with all. 

But in spite of discouragements that appall us 
at the close of a day or of a week, the broader out- 
look shows advance. Like an artist, the teacher 
must step back from the work done, and view it 
with some distance between. And as that distance 
increases, the veil of doubt is lifted, the clouds of 
despair melt away, the drudgery sinks out of sight, 
and the faithful corrector of papers is assured that, 
if only in a minor part, so shall she 

*‘join the choir invisible 
Of thuse immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
W. A. Rostnson, 
Latin School, Boston. 

The fact that youth is placed under instruction 
and discipline presupposes that there is immaturity 
and the need of guidance and character building. 
Every act of the teacher will be performed with 
these facts in mind. Let us consider examinations 
as helping us to establish character in those under 
our instruction. 

How often have we heard jit said, in anger or dis- 
gust at the inconsiderate or evil conduct of some 
one under our observation, “Let him go on, but by 
and by he will be brought up with a round turn.” 
We have a feeling that there is virtue in the well- 
knotted hither end of a rope, overlooking the bitter- 
ness of retracing the steps along paths whose bar- 
renness and unsightliness are now evident. And 
may we always be sure that steps will be retraced 
when the eyes have once been opened? There are 
certainly instances where failure is acknowledged, 
and the strength remaining is insufficient for new 
efforts. 

When examinations are held only at long inter- 
vals, and those examined are immature, though the 
questions propounded are ideal as covering the 
Zround and demanding power to successfully pass 
them, while the test will doubtless show whether 


or not there is fitness for promotion, we ourselves 
may not be blameless for the failures. And for 
these reasons it is our daily experience that at our 
best we never are sure of the undivided attention 
of our class, or that we make our instruction com- 
pletely understood by those who are attentive. 
Then, again, the periods, if devoted to oral instruc- 
tion and reproduction, can be participated in by 
but a few individuals. Our effort must be di- 
rected to securing a reaction from every one, 

We endeavor in our school to secure attention 
and the required mental reactions to the stimu!i 
applied, with the least expenditure of the strength of 
the instructor in the drudgery of marking papers, 
by brief tests given almost every recitation period. 

As in other schools, of course, within reasonable 
limits, we have the year’s work laid out, and are ex- 
pected to cover the work in the given time. Each 
recitation should contribute its part to this whole. 
Whether in fact it does so in the case of every 
pupil appears in a brief written test given in the 
last few moments. The form of the few brief 
questions is carefully considered in advance, in 
their bearing upon the hour’s instruction, which 
had its bearing upon the year’s work. To secure 
brevity in the answers, the size of the slips used are 
limited to an eighth or even a sixteenth of a sheet 
of foolseap. These papers are marked and _ re- 
turned at the following period given to the same 
subject, and are then commented on as is found 
necessary. The teacher and pupil have this 
daily record of work performed, and both know what 
may be expected as the standing for the year. 

Following this method persistently, we are seas- 
onably informed of delinquence, whether due to 
lack of study or other cause, and may at once apply 
a remedy. 

The yearly examinations without the daily tests 
remind us of the old prisons without the modern 
efforts to reform the prisoners, and even to prevent 
the entrance upon a life of crime. We have indeed 
proved the pupil unfit to enter upon an advanced 
course of study, but we have not seen and showed 
him when he began to do unsatisfactory work, and 
helped him to do better when he was but slightly 
behind the class standing. 

Perhaps in the past we have been too much im- 
pressed with the passage in his commentaries 
where Caesar interprets to Ariovistus the secrets of 
the immortal gods. He says, in substance, that in 
the cases of the greatest offenders against justice 
and right, ‘the gods add great prosperity, continued 
even for a long time, and at the end bring them low. 
In this way intensity of suffering resulted, and, 
therefore, adequacy of punishment. I think we have 
all seen intensity of suffering resulting from tests 
applied so infrequently as to make failure almost 
without possible recovery. Remembering that we 
are dealing with immaturity and inexperience, it 
may sometimes be a question whether we have done 
our full duty in giving help and encouragement 
when they are needed. 

—o—_ 
CORRECTING ARITHMETIC PAPERS. 
Cuarues E. Fincn, 
Wollaston, Mass, 

When a teacher comes into the schoolroom pale 
and careworn because she has burned the midnight 
oil and exhausted her nervous energy in correcting 
papers, there is something wrong somewhere. She 
may well ask herself whether she is taking a wise 
course, either from the standpoint of her own wel- 
fare, or her usefulness to the children, for whom 
she is so willing to give the last full measure of 
devotion. 

Is there not some other way which will not only 
accomplish just as much, and perhaps more, for the 
pupils, and at the same time preserve the vigor and 
nervous force of the teacher, so that her cheerful, 
sunny disposition will continue to make her very 
presence an inspiration to those for whom she so 
earnestly labors? 

May the following suggestions furnish a partial 
answer, at Jeast, to this very important question:— 

1. Jet the pupils exchange, by passing the 
papers one forward (the papers in the front row to 
be passed to those in the rear row), or one hack- 
ward, or one to the right or left. Variation in the 


manner of exchange will prevent any previous dis- 
honest arrangements. Cheating will not be toler- 
ated if there is good class spirit. 

Place. the correct answers on the blackboard, and 
pass quietly about the room while the children 
mark the work. 

2. Let the pupil correct his own work. 

Have each example placed on the board by some 
one who has done the work correctly, and then re- 
quest the pupils to mark as follows :— 

('-—if the work and answer are correct. 

W— if some mistake is made in the work. 

M—if the method is wrong. 

“Copy”—if some mistake has been made in cupy- 
ing the figures from the book or board. 

3. Request pupils having correct work to 
explain the various examples, and, after each ex- 
planation, ask some of those who hold ineorreet 
papers to rise and state where the work was wrong 
—all to mark any errors which they may find. 

This can be done with the papers exchanged, or 
when each child holds his own. 

After papers corrected in any of these ways have 
been collected, a rapid survey will enable the teacher 
to determine whether the class has done satisfactory 
work, what principles should be accented in the next 
lesson, also which pupils need special help and 
where. 

4. If a new subject is being taken up, correct 
only the papers of those pupils who are liable not 
to grasp it, so that you may give them special aid 
along the faulty lines. 

5. Go through a set of papers correcting certain 
selected examples concerning which you wish to as- 
certain the proficiency of the class. It is not 
necessary to correct every example in every lesson. 
Aim at something in each lesson, and then see that 
it is accomplished. 

6. Oceasionally, when a test is given, the 
teacher should inspect the work of each pupil very 
carefully, noting the methods used, and giving at- 
tention to the neatness and accuracy of the work. 

Later these test papers should be returned to the 
pupils and taken up as a lesson. This will enable 
the teacher to make clear to the class where and 
why they have failed; and afford an opportunity for 
criticism and helpful suggestion. 

The teacher should always keep in mind the fact 
that the main object in correcting papers is not to 
mark a certain per cent. at the top; but rather to 
call the attention of the pupil to his errors in such 
a way that he will avoid them in future work. 


Ropertson, 
New York City. 


In the correction of the arithmetic papers, I find 
it very beneficial to have the papers corrected in 
class every day, as far as this is practicable. 

This is accomplished in the following manner:— 

Thé entire class is given busy work, as building 
words by adding “ing” or “ed,” or discovering all the 
words in a word, as in buttereups or dandelicns. 
These are written in a little book, which the chil- 
dren make by folding paper into halves. 

Ten children come to my desk, and I go over the 
number papers, indicating the mistakes. The child 
then takes his paper, rewriting correctly the state- 
ment on the other side. After all the work has 
been gone over in this manner,*the corrected papers 
are returned to me, and the children are ques- 
tioned upon their corrected work, 


TALKS WITH YOUNG TEACHERS.—(11., 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I am twenty-five years old, fitted 
for college, and was admitted, but had a good offer to 
teach, got married, and have been teaching successfully 
three years, and have a salary of $900. Now I have 
come into possession of a little property, which will give 
me for ready use about $4,000. Shall I keep my money 
well invested and keep on teaching, or shall I take a four 
years’ college course? P. EB, N. 

Assuming that you have a taste for study, do not hesi- 
tate at all, If you can get $900 with no equipment, you 
can get $2,000 with adequate preparation. You can get 
a first-class four years’ course for $4,000 and less. The 
interest on your money is not much more than $200. In 
a college course it will bring you from $500 to $1,000 a 
year extra. You are young enough to make it pay you. 
Money in a good education pays from two to three times 
as much as in a bank, 
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OUTLINES FROM THE COURSE IN DRAW. 
ING IN THE MENOMINEE [WIS.] 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.*—(II.) 


BY KATE F, MURPHY. 


SIXTH YEAR—FEBRUARY. 
First Week. 
LESSON I. 


Design. Draw a paper knife any 
shape and size desired. Decorate 
this in Byzantine style. Finish 
this in pen and ink. 


LESSON II. 
Paint a study of fruit in colors. 
LESSON III. 
Draw head and tail pieces for the last article writ- 
ten in language or history. 
Second Week, . 
LESSON I. 


x 


A six-inch square surface is 
to be decorated in Byzantine 


AG style. 
LESSON II, 


Paint the design drawn in last lesson. 
LESSON III. 


Nature. Cats. Study 
anatomy, characteristics, 
attitudes, ete., from life. 

— Draw in different positions. 


+ 


Third Week. 
LESSON I. 


Take up the study of ancient pot- 
tery in connection with historic orna- 
ment. Pupils find out all they can 
about ancient vessels; manner of mak- 
ing, potter's wheel, materials used, 

_ shapes, uses, decorations, ete.; divi- 
sions by historians into four classes: 
Holders, including the amphora, urn, 
dish, salver, flower vase, ink pot, ete.; 
dippers, including hydria, bucket, 
etc.; pourers, including pitcher, mug, 
bottle, can, etc.; drinking vessels, bowl, 
goblet, beaker, drinking horn, ete. 

LESSON II. 
Draw a hydria or water pot of some ancient form 

and decorate in Byzantine style. . 

LESSON III. 
Paint this in red, yellow, or gray clay color, and 
decorate in brown or red. 
LESSON IV. 
Illustration in pen and ink. 
Fourth Week. 
LESSON I. 
Make pencil sketches showing the characteristic 
features of the three orders of capitals, Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian. 


LESSON II. 


Draw and paint a design for 
a cracker jar. 


“Outlines for Grades I. to V, have appeared in the AmericanPrima- 
Ty Teacher, 


‘ American Revolution? 


LESSON III. 


. Make a drawing of the 
os schoolroom door, ajar or 


open. 


Thee 


TEST QUESTIONS ON WEBSTER’S FIRST 
BUNKER HILL .ORATION.—(1) 


ARRANGED BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Born January 18, 1782, at Salisbury, N. H. 

Died October 24, 1852, at Marshfield, Mass. 

‘¢ The foremost of constitutional lawyers and parliamentary 
debaters.” 

‘* Without a peer in the highest realms of classic and _patri- 
otic oratory.” 

‘* A master of English style.” 


I.—INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 


1, What was the time and occasion of the de- 
livery of this oration? 

2. What was Mr. Webster’s connection with the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association? 

3. On what previous occasion had Webster 
stood ‘‘on the shores of Plymouth”? 

4. Who laid the corner stone of Bunker Hill 
monument ? 

5. What in the nature of things ‘called for a 
felicitous address? 

6. To what extent is Bunker Hill monument a 
landmark? 

7. What is its location? Its dimensions? Its 
form? Of what is it built? 

Il.—QUESTIONS ON THE ADDRESS. _ 

1. Give Mr. Webster’s enumeration of the agen- 
cies which had brought the assembly together. 

2. What does Mr. Webster make the “leading 
reflection” of the occasion? 

3. To what events in American history does he 
refer? 

4. What climax of historical events is given? 

5. Substantiate the truth of the following ex- 
pressions:— 

(a) “uncounted multitude before me and around 
me.” 

(b “among the sepulchers of our fathers.” 

(c) “when the great discoverer of America stood 
on the deck of his shattered bark, the shades of 
night falling on the sea, yet no man sleeping.” 

(d) “springing from a_ broad foundation, rising 
high in massive solidity and unadorned grandeur.” 

(e) “at this moment the dominion of European 
power in this Continent, from the place where we 
stand to the south pole, is annihilated forever.” 

6. What eulogy is found in the oration? What 
addresses to individuals? 

7. What are the tributes to patriotism? To 
knowledge? 

8. What quotations does Mr. Webster use? To 
what purposes? 

9. How does Mr. Webster characterize the 
Our government? The 
commerce, navies, revenues, and peaceful relations 
of 1825? Popular feeling under an absolute mon- 
archy? 

10. How does Mr. Webster account “our condi- 
tion fortunate” and “the character of our people 
admirably calculated for setting the great example 
of popular governments”? 

11. What does Mr. Webster denominate “the 
master work of the world”? 

12. Quote the striking utterances in the address 
to Lafayette. 

13. What “excitements to duty” does Mr. Web- 
ster mark for his countrymen? 

14. According to Mr. Webster— 

(a) What events “crowd and distinguish” the half 


century following June 17, 1775, both at home and 
abroad ? 


(b) For what and how do we emulate our Eng- 
lish ancestry? 

(c) What is “the glorious prerogative of the em- 
pire of knowledge”? 

(d) What was “the master topie of the age”? 
What had Mr. Webster to say upon it? 

(e) What is the importance of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill? 

(f) What improvements “seemed to have changed 
the whole world”? 

‘g) What have “energy of mind, genius, power,” 
and the “vast commerce of ideas” effected? - 

(h) What have resulted “under the influence of 
this rapidly increasing knowledge”? 

(i) What was the object in the erection of the 
monument ? 

(j) When “would the knell of popular liberty be 
sounded throughout the earth’? Why? 

(k) What was the bond of union among the N. E. 
colonies? 

15. Tow is war discountenanced by Mr. Web- 
ster? 

16. What evidences, on the part of Mr. Webster, 
a love of the history of his native land? 

17. What suggested “Let our object be, our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but our 
country”? 

18. What is the picture of fifty years ago, and 
how is it introduced? 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(1.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


LOUISE MAY ALCOTT. 


Born in Germantown, Pa., November 29, 1832. 
Removed to Boston, 1834; and to Concord, 1840. 
First story published, 1848, 

Hospital Nurse in Civil War, 1862. 

European trips: 1865, 1870. 

Died in Dorchester, March 6, 1888. 

Miss Alcott was the second of four daughters of Amos 
Bronson and Abba May Alcott, Her father was a 
teacher, superintendent of schools, and lecturer, His 
chief friend was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Her education was under the direction of her father. 
He was her only teacher, but an able teacher, From 
early days she loved to read stories, and thus showed her 
preference in childhood for what afterwards became her 
life work. 

In her girlhood she came to know what hardship 
meant for the family had but little of this world’s goods. 
This experience made her economical and self-denying, 
and also made her always the friend of those in need. 

She loved: flowers; made pets of animals; was fond of 
children. But those in her own home were always dear- 
est to her. With her parents and sisters she was per- 
fectly content. She was a sunbeam in the home. 

Her first. poem was written when she was only eight 
years old, It was entitled 

‘ TO THE FIRST ROBIN. 


Welcome, welcome, little stranger; 
Fear no harm, and fear no danger; 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing “Sweet Spring is near.” 


Now the white snow melts away; 
Now the flowers blossom gay; 

Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best. 


Her first story that was printed, was written in Con- 
cord when she was just sixteen. She was very proud of 
the first money she earned, more proud of it, so she says 
in her journal, than of the large sums she made from her 
books years afterward. 

At eighteen, she was determined upon being. an actress. 
She applied for a place on the stage, but it was never 
given her. She had to content herself with writing a few 
plays for private theatricals, such as “A Bandit’s Bride,” 
and “The Captive of Castile,” 

Then she tried teaching, but she never liked it, and 
never thought herself a success in it, which was probably 
true. There was another sphere for her talents; she was 
to be a gifted writer. 

Her first book was “Flower Fables.” ‘lhis was pub- 
lished in 1854. It was with great joy that she put a copy 
of her first volume in her mother’s Christmas stocking. 

For some time she confined herself to writing short 


{Continyed on page 158.) 
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The issue of September 11 will contain a valu- 
able article on “Irrigation of Our Arid Lands.” 


New England had 253 present at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the N. E. A. The active members will 
largely increase this. 

The total enrollment at Minneapolis was 8,191, 
which, with the 2,250 active members not enrolled 
at Minneapolis, will carry the number for 1902 
above 10,000. What a glorious record, year after 
year! 

Most high schools are lamentably weak in reference 
books, and it is here that the high school should be 
strong. All modern tendencies are toward the ex- 
pert use of reference hooks. What a dictionary is to 
the grammar school, Larned’s “History for Ready 
Reference” and kindred books are to the high school. 


There should be a branch of the public library 
for teachers’ and pupils’ use in every large school 
building. In no other way can it be so serviceable. 
If a public library is for the amusement of the 
community, as seems to be assumed, it is scarcely 
worth while. The Booklovers’ library can dis- 
tance any public library as an amusement. But if 
it is for the purpose of ennobling the people and 
forming the habits of reading books that are worth 
while, it wants to go to the schools directly. 


BOSTON SUPERVISORS. 


In some regards, the Boston supervision affairs 
are in an unusually good condition. Superintend- 
ent EK. P. Seaver was re-elected by a unanimous 
vote, as were Supervisors Martin, Parker, and 
Conley. It was equally certain that Miss Arnold, 
Mr. Peterson, and Mr. Metealf would also have been 
unanimously re-elected, had they not resigned for 
reasons purely personal. Miss EK. FE. Carlise was 
chosen to succeed Miss Arnold in the spring. Mr. 
Maurice P. White, principal of the Lincoln school, 
succeeds Mr. Metcalf, and Dr. 8. D. Brooks of the 
University of Illinois sueceeds Mr. Peterson. Mr. 
White has long been regarded as one of the most pro- 


fessional of the grammar school men of Boston. 
It has always been said that he would not accept 


‘the supervisorship, hence the satisfaction both with 


the selection by the committee and with his accept- 
ance. No principal has been more universally 
popular with the teachers and committee. Dr. 
Brooks is a man of rare parts. The Journal of 
Education has recently had some vigorous wo:k 
from his pen. Science has been his specialty, al- 
though he is an all-round wise and earnest profes- 
sional man. 


EDUCATIONAL EDITORS AT MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


For the first time in the history of the N. FE. A. 
the educational editors as a class were feasted and 
feted. Individually they have always had their 
full share, but as a profession they had their first 
recognition. In barouches they were driven for 
several hours through the parks and over the 
boulevards to Minnehaha Falls Park, and to Lake 
Harriet. In each carriage was some local enthu- 
siast, jolly good fellow. Personally, I am indebted 
io a long-time friend, P. V. Collins, editor of the 
Northwestern Agriculturalist, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association, for com- 
radeship on the drive. 

We were then taken to the Commercial Club for 
a banquet, in which abundant good cheer reigned. 
A right jolly set of fellows these editors are, and 
they were never quite so royally attractive as about 
this banqueting board. 

The following resolution was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of William George Bruce, of the 
School Board Journal, A. E.. Winship, of the Jour- 
nal of Education, and Ossian Lang, of the New 
York School Journal:— ; 

“Resolved, that we, the Educational Press Association 
of America, extend our heartfelt thanks to the Commer- 
cial Club of Minneapolis for the splendid entertainment 
offered to our members. In no other city has such con- 
siderate attention been shown to the representatives of 
the educational press as was manifested in Minneapolis. 
We shall long remember the beauties of Minnehaha 
Falls, Lake Harriet, and the delightful hour spent at the 
rooms of the Commercial Club as the guests of the city. 
Special acknowledgment of our appreciation is extended 
to Chairman Willard G. Nye and John Deutsch. May 
Minneapolis continue to grow in size and beauty, and 
may the Commercial Club thrive and live forever,” 


DESERVED REWARD. 


The Journal of Education, as well as the other 
papers of which Mr. Winship is editor, has said 
times out of number that progressive teachers must 
have their reward in tangible form. There has 
never been in these columns any patience with the 
idea that the reward must be in the consciousness 
of service rendered. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and the more nearly spiritual the service ren- 
dered, the more tangible should be the reward. In 
the less progressive days there was less chance for 
adequate reward, but there is now no excuse for its 
not being abundant. 

One tangible illustration is worth a deal of the- 
orizing. ‘The most important one is chosen, though 
there are many others of less magnificent propor- 
tions. ‘Ten years ago, Mr. S. was superintendent 
in a small city in Pennsylvania. It was a_ place 
hitherto unknown to educational fame. Mr. 8. was 
enthusiastic, the school board gave him freedom, 
the teachers responded to his calls to progress, the 
local papers enlisted for the crusade of progress, 


and the Journal*of Education helped the cause by - 


giving it national publicity. 

There was in New Jersey a delightful city mov- 
ing along in the even tenor of its way. The super- 
intendent was an estimable man and a valuable di- 
rector of educational affairs, but he was receiving 
only $900 a year. In a word, the economical con- 
servatives were running the schools*to see how little 
they would cost. They did not put it that way, 
did not think they were thus viewing the situation, 
but that was what it amounted to when they were 
paving a good man only $900 a year. 

New forces were at work; notably, a woman of 


high ideals and abundant means, who directly and 
indirectly aroused new energies. ‘The school board 
and their advisers had heard of the wideawake man 
in the small Pennsylvania city, and they offered 
him $2,000 to come to them, and he came. He was 
elected for one year, as that was the traditional 
period. At the end of the year they elected him 
for another year and increased his salary. At the 
end of another year they elected him for three 
years at a further increase of salary. By that . 
time the county asked why its schools could not 
have the advantage of such expert service, and he 
was chosen county superintendent, and that salary 


_added to his own. At the end of the three years’ 


term in the city he was elected for seven years, and 
the salary in the two positions is $6,200. Seven 
years is the longest term for which any superin- 
tendent is chosen in this country, and with the ex- 
ception of the two largest cities, this is the largest 
salary. 

To-day this is a startling exception, but it is to 
be no exception in the not distant future. It is to 
be a satisfactory service from the financial stand- 
point, as well as from that of consciousness of do- 
ing good to humanity. Let the good work go cn. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


RIGHT TO ATTEND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In the ease of Miller against Dailey and others 
(65 Pacific Reporter, 1029), a dismissed student 
asked for a writ of mandate to compel the presi- 
dent and teachers or faculty of a state normal 
scheol to permit him to enjoy the privileges thereof 
as a student. This was in California, and section 
1492 of the Political Code of that state provides 
that it shall be the duty of the joint board of nor- 
mal school trustees, among other things, “to sit as 
a board of arbitration in matters concerning the 
management of each state normal school that may 
need adjustment.” But whatever may be the mean- 
ing of this provision, the. supreme court of Califor- 
nia holds that the jurisdiction of the- court is not 
taken away or affected by it. Nor does it think 
that the statute gives to the joint board an appel- 
late jurisdiction to hear and determine such a 
grievance of a student as here set forth. Conse- 
quently, the plaintiff was not called upon to appeal 
to the joint board from the action of the teachers 
and president before he could resort tothe courts. 
Moreover, as the teachers and president claimed and 
exercised the power to admit him to the school, and 
also to drop or to expel him, the court says that it 
would seem that they were properly made defend- 
ants to the action. 

Among other defenses set forth as authority for 
the action of the faculty was the following resolu- 
tion, passed by the local board of trustees of the 
school: “Resolved, that the faculty of this state 
normal school is hereby directed to drop any stu- 
dent who, by reason of poor scholarship, bad char- 
acter, or evident unfitness for teaching, is disquali- 
fied to become a teacher.” But the supreme court 
does not think it within the power of the teachers to 
anticipate the result of the final examination, and 
exclude a student from the privileges of the school 
at any time they may elect to do so, simply because, 
in their judgment, he will never make a successful 
teacher. It says that it was manifest that the 
teachers cut the plaintiff off from the privileges of 
the school under the authority given them by the 
resolution passed by the local board on the assump- 
tion that they could, by their arbitrary will, decide 
him to be “disqualified to become a teacher” and 
dismiss him from the school, even though he had 
passed in all branches except practice teaching, and 
had never failed in his examinations in the subject 
of practice teaching, and although he had not com- 
pleted the dime given to it. In this, it holds, the 
teachers exceeded their power, and deprived him of 
a right given him by statute. 

The right to be admitted to a normal schooi, the 
court says, is as valuable a right as that entitling a 
child to be admitted to the primary or grammar 
schools. While the law doubtless contemplates the 


‘preparation of students for teachers in the public 
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schools, it puts no obligation on the student to 
teach should he graduate, and there is no obliga- 
tion on any county board of education to give him 
a school. He may change his mind as to his in- 
tention to become a teacher, and engage in other 
occupations. The normal schools are a part of the 
public-school system of the state. Not all who 
graduate are so constituted as to be successful 
_ teachers. Probably some who fail in their. tech- 
nical examinations‘are, by natural endowments 
and the training given, better fitted to impart in- 
struction than others who receive diplomas. There 
are many excellent teachers who never take the 
normal-school course, but obtain certificates to 
teach in the grammar school from boards of educa- 
tion in the several counties. 
Wherefore, the court does not think it a vain 
thing to grant the plaintiff the rights he claimed 
under the law. But what has been said it wishes it 
understood is not to be taken as holding that the 
board could be compelled to grant him a diploma in 
the face of the teachers’ reports showing lack of 


proficiency or other facts from which it would be. 


evidence that he was unfit to become a teacher. 
The question of his right now or hereafter to a 
diploma was in no sense involved. He asked only 
to be permitted to .enjoy the right given him by 
law to pursue his studies in the school, and this 
much, the court thinks, might be secured to him by 
the writ of mandamus asked for. 


THE WEEE REVIEW. 


Only a President of strong physique and strenu- 
ous habits could endure with unimpaired spirits, 
health, and digestion, the strain of such a tour as 
President Roosevelt has been making through the 
New England states during the past week. Speak- 
ing sometimes ten or twelve times a day, to im- 
mense audiences, upon a wide range of themes, 
from personal conduct to the gravest problems of 
government, it would be easy for most men to wear 
themselves out, and incidentally to say many in- 
judicious things. But the President’s personality 
counts for a great deal. He may not be a great 
orator, but he has an enviable faculty for making 
himself understood by “the man in the street”; and 
his frankness and sincerity win for him the respect 
even of those who do not agree with him. The 
President’s direct appeal to the people can scarcely 
fail to strengthen his policies in Congress. 

* * a 

It is to be feared that the public did not take so 
seriously as might have been wished the naval war 
game. off the New England coast which ended with 
the surrender of Commander Pillsbury’s attacking 
squadron to the defense squadron commanded by 
Admiral Higginson. There were even expressions 
in some quarters of a hope that the attacking 
squadron might be successful, this feeling being in- 
duced by a general recognition of the fact that that 
squadron was the weaker and therefore entitled to 
sympathy. But it would really have been a serious 
matter if the evolutions had shown that an inferior 
fleet, capable only of a ten-knot speed, could steal 
into one of our New England harbors and occupy it 
even for a few hours, against the exertions of the 
strong and swift vessels of the defending fleet. As 
it is, the conditions, as regards the speed and num- 
ber of attacking vessels were so different from those 
of real warfare that the result cannot be wholly 


reassuring. 
* * 


The, second stage of the game, now in progress, is 
more important. This employs both the army and 
navy. ‘The scheme contemplates a sudden dash by 
a strong hostile fleet on the eastern entrance of 
Long Island sound to secure a naval base, and it in- 
volves a day and a night attack by the fleet, and if 
possible a bombardment and the forcing of a pas- 
sage. The attacking fleet consists of fifteen ships, 
five of which are of the rank of battleships, and the 
defense consists of Forts Adams, Rodman, Wether- 
ill, and half a dozen others. The manoeuvres in- 
clude the laying of mines, the obstruction of chan- 
nels, and all the preparations incident to real war. 


The actual rivalry existing between the army and 
navy lends a certain piquancy to these operations. 
* * 

At least twenty colleges and universities are in- 
terested in the Fayerweather will case, which has 
just reached a new stage, by a decision of the 
United States circuit court, sustaining the -deci- 
sion rendered five years ago by the New York 
court of appeals. The ease has been in litigation 
for twelve years, since the death in New York, in 
1890, of Daniel Fayerweather, who left nearly all 
of his property, amounting to more than six mil- 
lion dollars, to be divided among certain colleges 
and universities. The will was contested, at first 
by his widow, and then by the nieces of the widow, 
but its provisions were confirmed by the New York 
court of appeals in 1897, and the money, or most 
of it, was actually distributed among the institu- 
tions affected. A decision reversing this action 
would have been extremely awkward. The case 
now goes to the United States supreme court. 

* * * 

The cholera epidemic in the Philippines is reach- 
ing alarming proportions. At last accounts, there 
were from fifty to seventy cases daily at Manila, 
and nearly as many deaths; and in the provinces 
from three hundred and fifty to four hundred and 
fifty deaths daily. The disease prevails chiefly 
among the Filipinos, though there have been some 
cases among Americans and Europeans. It is 
greatly aggravated by the characteristic native in- 
difference to sanitary precautions, and a kind of 
superstitious fatalism which leads ‘the natives to 
secret themselves or to conceal their friends when 
stricken, rather than submit to the necessary treat- 
ment. The native doctors also seem to be in col- 
lusion to conceal cases and to report deaths from 
the malady as due to some other cause. There is 
no hope of checking the epidemic until the typhoon 
season is well on. 

* * 

The acting superintendent of instruction in the 
Philippines, Mr. Bowen, has made a report denying 
as a whole and in detail all the charges published 
in certain Catholic papers in this country as to 
Protestant proselyting. It is not true, for example, 
as charged, that the chief educational officials are 
Protestant clergymen. Neither the general super- 
intendent, the Manila city superintendent, nor the 
principal of the Manila normal school is a clergy- 
man, and of twenty division superintendents, only 
one has ever been a clergyman. No distinctions of 
religion or race have been observed in the appoint- 
ment of teachers; save that last year three division 
superintendents and about twenty teachers were ap- 
pointed from lists furnished by Catholic authorities. 
Nearly all of the native teachers are Catholics; and 
the priests, under the school law, are allowed to 
teach religion in the school buildings three times 
a week out of school hours to children whose par- 
ents wish them to be so taught. 

* * * 

The disturbances among the Latin-American 
republics continue. In Hayti, it is not clear just 
who are contending, nor for what, but a provisional 
government is trying to sustain itself against at- 
tack, one lone war vessel is patrolling the coast, and 
vecasionally bombarding a town, and there is a 
general welter of anarchy and bloodshed. In 
Colombia, the government is again just on the point 
of crushing the insurrection, but this has been the 
case so often during the last three years that the 
new proclamations do not command full credence. 
As to Venezuela, the government makes no head- 
way. Foreign governments ‘refuse to respect its 
paper blockade; and its latest attempt to recapture 
the port of Ciudad Bolivar failed, although the 
town was bombarded for two days. 

* * 

Everything points to a very animated time when 
the French Chambers reassemble. It is an- 
nounced, although not officially, that’ Premier 
Combes will take the opportunity to retire from 
office, without pausing to face the storm awakened 
by his enforcement of the Associations law and the 
forcible closing of the nuns’ schools. He will take 


this course, it is added, because he feels that the 
work to which he pledged himself when he took 
office has been accomplished. It is true that he 
has closed about 2,500 schools, and that no more 
decrees remain to be enforced, but the trouble occa- 
sioned by this action has hardly more than begun. 
The Breton peasants, in particular, have been 
stirred almost to civil war; yet they are almost as 
strong Republicans as they are Catholics. For the 
peace of France, it will be well if the next premier 
has more tact. : 


(Continued from page 152.) 


even books of travel and photographs to add to the 
teacher’s store. Charts in color, illustrating statis- 
ties of every kind may be copied from geographies, 
atlases, cyclopedias, and gazetteers. When the 
habit of bringing illustrative material is established 
in a class, there is henceforth an abundance of 
everything needed. 

The best methods of using illustrative material 
must be sought by all teachers. Supplementary 
readers may be read aloud by the teacher, by a 
single pupil, by a group of pupils, or by the whole 
class. This reading should meet one simple re- 
quirement, viz., the whole class should hear and 
understand all that is read.. The exercise should 
be an information lesson, and the information 
gained should be made definite and clear by neces- 
sary questions, and fixed in the memory by frequent 
repetitions. Only those portions of geographical 
readers which properly supplement the regular work 
in geography should be read in the class, and all 
the class work in geography should have a close con- 
nection with the text-book lesson for the day. To 
secure this, teachers need to make a careful study 
of their books and decide upon the order of read- 
ing the portions which are connected with their 
work, 

The geographical readers and some text-books in 
geography contain much matter which is not geog- 
raphy, history, for example. This matter is often 
interesting and useful, and it is often worth while 
to teach it, but we should not think’ of it as geog- 
raphy. 4 

In a well graded system of schools with a care- 
fully arranged course of study, the teachers of geog- 
raphy in each grade become experts, and _ their 
rooms become museums, illustrating life in the 
countries whose geography they teach. If, for ex- 
ample, a teacher has Europe as a subject of study 
for one section of her class, and Asia as a subject 
for the other, her room becomes a silent instructor 
in all that pertains to these countries. Form, sur- 
face, drainage, products, life, homes, industries, etc., 
are shown in numberless charts, pictures, albums, 
and books, while natural and artificial products fill 
the drawers and cases devoted to their proper stor- 
age when not in use. 

6. In conclusion. 

Geographical topics have a natural order of pres- 
entation and important relative time values, and 
the whole course in geography holds an important 
relation to the other studies of the course. 

The natural order of study for a country is as 
follows: Location on the globe and with reference to 
other countries, outline, surface and drainage, cli- 
mate, minerals and soils, animal life, man. In gen- 
eral, about one-third of the time available for geog- 
raphy should be given to the first six topics, and 
the remaining two-thirds to the last. 

The course of study in geography should be so 
arranged as to render as much service as possible 
to the study of history; but no arrangement will 
prevent the necessity for special geographical study 
in connection with the study of every historical 
period and many individual events. 

The course of study in geography should control 
the other work in elementary science in common 
schools, excepting; possibly, human physiology. 
The reason for this is evident. Being not a single 
science, but a selection from several sciences, it 
naturally has the right of way; while nature study 
has a new dignity and a better sequence if it is 
taught in connection with or as preparation for the 
regular work in geography. 
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stories for the periodicals, such as “Christmas Elves,” 
“Poppy’s Pranks,” and “Mark Field’s Mistake.”” In 1859, 
the Atlantic Monthly admitted her to its columns, and 
this gave her much satisfaction. Afterwards she wrote 
regularly for the Youth’s Conipanion. 

In 1862, she felt herself called to go South as an army 
nurse. But she did not stay long, for she contracted a 
fever, and had to return home. She was so shattered by 
this illness that she was never fully strong afterwards. 
In 1865, she visited Europe for her health. 

But her experience as a nurse led to the writing of her 
“Hospital Sketches,” which gained wide popularity, and 
deserved it. The people were ready to hear just such 
stories as she had to tell them about the suffering sol- 
diers. These sketches made her famous, and publishers 
besieged her for copy. One of these sketches, “My Con- 
traband,”’ was one of the most dramatic she ever wrote, 

While not giving up the short story, Miss Alcott tried 
her hand at writing books. Her first novel, “Moods,” 
was published in 1864, in America and England at the 
same time, but it was not very successful. 

Then in 1868, her “Little Women” appeared. .It was 
most gladly welcomed, This is without doubt her mas- 
terpiece. So popular was it, that when its companion 
volume, “Little Men,” appeared in 1871, 50,000 copies 
were ordered before it was printed. 

“Shawl Straps,” a record of her second European trip, 
was well received, and also “Work,” that appeared in 
1872. 

In 1877, “Under the Lilacs” was published, and was 
one of her brightest and sweetest stories. Miss Alcott’s 
love cf animals is specially apparent in this book. 

Miss Alcott wrote much as well as ably. She may 
fairly be called the “most popular story teller for children 
in her generation.” Robert Brothers* collected all her 
stories, and published them in twenty-five uniform vol- 
umes. 


Little Women Series ................ 8 volumes. 
Spinning Wheel Stories ............. 4 volumes. 
Aunt Jo's 6 volumes, 


Miss Alcott made this her motto for style, “The strong- 
est, simplest words are best, and no foreign ones if it can 
be helped.” Her beautiful and simple language is one of 
the chief attractions of her works. 

She chose to speak to the world of her time chiefly in 
prose, but she was also a talented poet. The most perfect 
of her poems is “Thoreau’s Flute.” Next to this is her 
poem to her aged father, full of daughterly affection. 

Miss Alcott was born on her father’s bifthday, Novem- 
ber 29, and they had a joint anniversary each year. They 
died almost together, he on March 4, and she on March 6, 
1888. “In death they were not divided.” 

*Purchased by Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, in 1900. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—(VIZ) 
NATIONAL BANKS. 

State banks flourished in the United States until 
in 1861 there were 1,600 banks in thirty-four dif- 
ferent states, with a capital upwards of $250,000,- 
000, of which four-fifths was in northern states. 


rency, all legal tender for private debts. It also 


provided for a loan of $500,000,000. 

By December, 1862, the expenses of the United 
States were $2,000,000 a day, and there was a 
deficit of $277,000,000. In January, 1863, Congress 
voted $100,000,000 more greenbacks. Mr. Lincoln 
gave a warning that no more greenbacks should be 
voted by Congress. From January 25 to February 
25 a bill for a national bank was put through the 
Senate by a majority of only two, and the House 
with a majority of only fourteen. State banks were 
either closed or applied for national bank charters. 

A government bill and a bank bill are radically 
different. The government bill takes the place of 
coin for convenience; a bank bill takes the place of 
a man’s note, and is a convenience, because it goes 
whert his note is not known. Our national banks, 
like the government bills, have absolute security 
behind the circulation, and at the same time they 
accommodate the people. 

There are 3,587 national banks. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By David 
Starr Jordan, Ph.D., and Barton Warren Evermann, 
Ph.D. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Colored 
plates, text drawings, and photographs from life by A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore. Cloth, 744x10%. 625 pp. Price, 
$4.09. 

Words fail to give an adequate idea of the scope, 
worth, and beauty of the book. In the first place, it 
deals with all species of food and game fishes in America 
north of the equator. This of itself makes it invaluable. 
The completeness challenges admiration. 

Jt is a popular treatment. While it is as accurate as 
a dry-as-dust scientific treatise would be, it is so clear, 
direct, and non-technical that any one can understand 
and enjoy it. It is the only complete and accurate work 
on American fishes that is popular in its style. It has 
keys for the ready identification of any fish one may have 
at hand. These are simple, and yet ample, and can be 
used by any one with ease. 

It gives the life history of every species of fish, which 
lends an unusual and unexpected charm to the book. 
The methods of capture also make a delightful feature. 

Of course the illustrations in color give to this work 
an element of beauty quite out of reach of other similar 
works. Such a book is not only informing, but highly 
interesting and rseful. There is a glossary of nearly 400 
terms, and an index with 3,000 titles. 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co, Illustrated by 156 cuts and diagrams. 566 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. : 

Mr. Newell is the chief hydrographer of the’ United 
States Geological Survey, and has had the largest oppor- 
tunities of acquainting himself with the subject about 
which he writes. His volume is the work of an expert. 
It deals with the problem of irrigation in a manner that 
is thorough, while not technical. The book is timely, 
as the question of irrigation of the millions of acres of 
our arid lands is now fully before the American people. 


President Roosevelt and Congress are committed to it by. 


convictions and votes. The numerous illustrations of 
the volume are of great instructive value, showing how 
the presence of water by irrigation changes completely 
the arid waste, and makes it fruitful and profitable, 


TRUE TALES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. Edited by 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Sixty-one Illustrations by Mary H. Wellman, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 132 pp. Cloth. Price, 40 
cents, 

This is a series of twelve true stories of birds and 
beasts, specially selected and prepared for children’s 
reading. The stories are charming, of bears, coyotes, 
jack-rabbits, seals, boblinks, quails, etc., amd told in a 
way that cannot fail to interest and amuse the little folk. 
The book reminds one of Kipling’s Jungle stories. The 
illustrations by Miss Wellman are superb. 


TUSCAN SCULPTURE OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Estelle M. Hurll. Riverside Art Series, 
Boston: Houghton, Miffiin &'Co, Paper, 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 

This is a collection of sixteen pictures, reproducing 
works by Donatello, the Della Robbia, Mino da Fiesole, 
and others, .with introduction and interpretation by 
Miss’ Hurll. The pictures chosen for this book are “Tll 


‘ Marzocco,” “Musical Angels,” “St. John the Baptist,” 


“St. George,” “Equestrian Statue of Gattamelata,” all by 


. Donatello: “St. Philip,” by Nanni di Banco; “The Infant 


Jesus and St. John,” and “Shrine,” by Mino da Fiesole; 
“Boys wtth Cymbals,” “Madonna and Child,” “The 
Ascension,” all by Luca deHa Robbia; “Tomb of Ilana 
del Carretto,” by Jacopo della Quercia; “The Meeting of 
St. Francis and St. Dominick,” “Bambino,” and “‘The An- 
nunciation,” by Adella della Robbia; “Tomb of the Car- 
dinal of Portugal,” by Antonio Rossellino. 

The book also contains a historical directory, table of 
biographical data, and much other valuable material. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COL-— 
LEGES, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, With 
Maps, Introduction, and Notes by the Late J. Rawson 
Lumby, D. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.10. 

This is the most complete and satisfactory scholarly 
and popular treatment of the Acts of the Apostles avdil- 
able at moderate cost. Less than this no scholarly stu- 
dent of the Bible can afford to have, and only specialists 
need more. Its maps are of rare value, and all its helps 
are reliable, and worthy the scholarship of the times. 


By Percey F. Smith, 
89 pp. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS. 
Ph.D. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, $1.00. . 

Professor Smith is doing much for higher mathematics 
and for general science in the handy little books with 
which he is bridging the border lines between the two. 
In his work on “Blementary Calculus,” clearness and 
brevity are the leading points. The book is made to give 
the mathematical student one more step beyond ana- 
lytical geometry. Professor Smith states in his preface 
his belief that that step leads to the sense of the power 
and use of mathematics, and this has a practical bearing 
on the pupils’ future work in science or in engineering. 
The general course in college mathematics requires a 
course in caleulus which may divide with analytic geom- 
etry; and in the brief, but strong, compass of his book 
Professor Smith has met this requirement. 
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took $50,000,000 bonds. October 1 they took $50,- 
000,000 more, and November 16, $50,000,000. 
Congress reassembled in December, 1861, and on 
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4 m 1862 Congress voted $300,000,000 of government 
ie bills, called “greenhacks,” hesides fractional cur- 
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Latest Issues in this Unparalleled Series. Now ready 


An Introduction to Physical Geography 


By Grove Kari Gusert, LL. D., U. S. Geological 
Survey; and Atsert Perry BricuamM, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Colgate University ; author of 
‘“‘A Text-book of Geology.” (Twentieth Century 
Text-Books.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The most magnificent high school text- 
book ever issued. 


ANIMAL FORMS 


By Davip Srarr Jorpan, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, and Harotp 
Hearu, Ph. D., Professor of Zoology in the same. 
The complementary volume to ‘‘ Animal Life,” by 
Jorpan and (Twentieth Century Text-- 
Books.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


A unique and perfect high school course 
in Zoology. 


ANIMALS 


By Jorpan, and Hearn. Consists of ‘‘Ani- 
mal Life” and ‘‘Animal Forms” bound in one vol- 
ume. Groups the entire body of material needed 
for an elementary course in zoology in a handy and 
compact volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1.80. * 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES 


A Latin Grammar for Schools 


By Anvrew Fremine West, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Latin in Prince- 


ton University. 12mo. Cloth, 90 cents, 


sity. 12mo. 


A School Grammar of Attic Greek 


By Tuomas Dwicut Goope.t, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Yale Univer- 


Cloth. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES 
By Joun H. Wesrcort, Ph. D., Professor of Latia 


and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton University. 
12mo. Cloth. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS 
By Georce Davis Cuase, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 


By A.ven R. Benner, A. B., Professor of Greek, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


A First Book in French 


By Cuar.es A. Downer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, College of the City of New York. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


A First Spanish Book and Reader 


By Wuuiam F. Giese, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By CHaRLEs Bunpy WILson, 
A.M., Professor of German Language and Literature in the State 
University of Iowa. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de Seville 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Anroine Muzza- 
RELLI, Ph. D., Officier d’Academie. 16mo. Cloth, 35 cents. 


An Elementary Commercial Geography 


By Cyrus C. Apams, F.A.G.S., formerly Pres. Dept. 
of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 

For Grammar Grades. An absolutely new de- 
parture. Provides the equipment essential in a bus- 


iness country. 


A Commercial Geography 
By CrrusC.Apams. 12mo. 505 pages. Cloth, $1.30. 
For High Schools. Marks a new era in commercial 


education. An extraordinary success. Adopted by 


High, Normal, and Business Schools everywhere. 


The Essentials of Business Law 


By Francis M. Burpicx, LL.D. Dwight Professor of 
Law in Columbia University Law School, New 
York. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

No high school student has a practical education who 
is left ignorant of the fundamental facts this book 
presents. 


Ready in September 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. With special refer- 
ence to Athens. By Cuartes B. Guticx, Ph.D. Assistant 


Professor of Greek, Harvard University. 


MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. By Dana Carteron Munro, A.M., Pro- 


fessor of European History, University of Wisconsin. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GeNuINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
[ this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. John Gault, princi- 
pal of the Webster grammar school in 
this city, and Miss Sallie Head, daughter 


of Mrs. Mary H. Head of Hooksett, were — 


married at high noon, August 27. The 
wedding took place at the Head home- 
stead in Hooksett, originally the home of 
ex-Governor Natt Head, and was one of 
the most brilliant social events in years 
in this section. Among those in attend- 
ance were a number of the college class- 
mates of Mr. and Mrs. Gault, and 1 large 
representation of the public school teach- 
ers of this city. Superintendent H. C. 
Morrison of the Portsmouth pubiic 
schools was best man. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston public schools 
will open on Wednesday, September 10, 
and entrance examinations will be held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, September 
10-and 11. The special committee ap- 
pointed to nominate candidates for the 
vacant supervisorships have made their 
selections and reported to the school 
board. Professor Stratton D. Brooks, as- 
sistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and inspector of the 
high schools of that state, and Maurice 
P. White, master of the Lincoln school in 
South Boston, are recommended for elec- 
tion. In making its report to the full 
board, the special committee says that, 
“in view of the need of early organization 
for the ensuing school year, the commit- 
tee expresses the hope that the boar4 will 
deem wise an election at its next meeting 
on September 9.” Professor Stratton D. 
Brooks was born at Everett, Mo,, in Sep- 
tember, 1869. He prepared at the “Mt. 
Pleasant high school, Mich., studied at 
the Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti; taking the classical and kinder- 
garten courses, and receiving the degree 
of bachelor of pedagogy in 1892. He 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan with the degree of A. B. in 1896, hav- 
ing taken Latin as the major and Greek 
and mathematics as the minor subjects. 
In 1899 he received in absensu from 
Ypsilanti Normal College the degree of 
master of pedagogy. Professor Brooks 
has taught at Millbrook and Danville, Ill, 
where he became principal, and was after- 
wards vice-president and manager of the 
Mt. Pleasant normal school, and princi- 
pal of the Adrian high school, Michigan. 
He organized the high school of La Salle 
township, Ill., deciding on buildings and 


equipment, courses of study and teachers. 
In December, 1899, he became high school 
inspector and assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois, in 
which position it is incumbent on him to 
visit the 200 or more high schools in the 
state, the standard of which has been ap- 


proved, as well as others not yet ac- 
credited. 
SALEM. Clinton A. Strong, who has 


been instructor in English at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, four years, has 
accepted an appointment to the head of 
the English department in the Salem clas- 
sical and high school, and will take up 
his duties at the beginning of the fall 
term. Professor Strong is a graduate of 
Williston Seminary and Amherst College, 
and has been successful and popular in 
bis work at Williston, which he began 
immediately after his graduation from 
college, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


MARIETTA. This city has had many 
changes this year. Dr. Henry G. Wil- 
liams, the superintendent, has been 
elected dean of the normal department of 
the Athens University. Miss Ferris has 
gone to Middletown, and J. V. MacMillan 
of Canal Dover comes to Marietta. Mr. 
MacMillan is one of the brightest young 
men, educationally, in Ohio, and his com- 
ing is regarded as specially fortunate for 
the city. 

STEUBENVILLE. The second annual 
city institute of the teachers of Steuben- 
ville was held August 25 to 29. The 
large attendance was due in a great 
measure to the excellent program pro- 
vided by the committee. The following 
well-known corps of lecturers partici- 
pated: Dr. Jacques W. Redway; Miss 
Lucia May Wiant, instructor in elocution 
and physical culture, Dayton, O.; Profes- 
sor R. K. Row, instructor in Dewey school 
of Chicago University; Mrs. L. G. Barker, 
specialist in drawing; Dr. S,. D. Fefs, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy and history in Ohio 
Normal University; Mrs. Mary Law, prin- 
cipal of kindergarten training school, To- 
ledo, O.; and Professor O. I. Woodley of 
Columbia University. 


A MODERN LIBRARY. 

Every family, especially if there are 
young children growing up, should have 
a good library. Many cannot own a li- 
brary, but fortunately there are but few 
who cannot save three cents per day and 
invest it in one book which, carefully and 
intelligently used, answers nearly all the 
questions which arise in the schoolroom, 
in reading, or in conversation. We refer 
to the new edition of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, with its 25,000 new 
words recently added. We like the vo- 
cabulary of the International, because it 
is easy to find the words wanted, because 
the pronunciation is shown by the same 
marks that the children learn in the 
schools and are familiar to all, and be- 
cause it excludes a multitude of words as 
having no legitimate standing or as mis- 
chievous corruptions of “the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” 

In addition to admirably filling the pri- 
mary function of a dictionary, that of a 
book of reference for the meaning and 
use of words, it contains a vast amount 
of general information of very great 
value, which is thoroughly up to date. It 
has a gazetteer of 25,000 titles, a bio- 
graphical dictionary of 10,000 names of 
noted persons, a dictionary of noted ficti- 
tious names and places, a dictionary of 
foreign quotations, words, and phrases, 
and many other features, which, with a 
trustworthy vocabulary, make it a modern 
library. You never will regret its 
purchase. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At the beginning of the school year, 
September 8, six new buildings will be 
opened for the admission of pupils, and 
as many more will be ready for occu- 
pancy, it is hoped, by January 1, 1903, 
making.a total of new sittings of nearly 


30,000. 

One of the finest of the new buildings 
is the Wadleigh high school for girls. 
The edifice covers a plot of ground 225 
feet front by 200 feet in depth, running 
from 114th to 115th street, near Seventh 
avenue. 

The structure has five stories and a 
basement. The exterior is of red brick, 
with buff Indiana limestone and gray 
terra cotta trimmings. The roof is cov- 
ered with light green slate. 

The basement has been designed to give 
ample accommodations for a lunch room. 


bicycle room, drying room for wet cloth- 
ing, kitchen, storage, and ample closet 
facilities. The heating and ventilating 
plant also occupies a part of the base- 
ment. 

Fronting the entrance on 114th street 
are two elevators, which run from the 
basement to the fifth floor. In the first 
story are a large lobby, a reception room, 
secretary’s room, and the private office of 
the principal, twelve classrooms, and a 
study hall, 

From the main corridor on this floor 
opens the auditorium, seating 2,000 per- 
sons. This arrangement will enable the 
authorities to use this hall for evening 
lectures and similar purposes. 

The second story contains’ thirteen 
classrooms, a large library and draught- 
ing room, as well as the entrance to the 
gallery of the auditorium. 

The third story contains eight class- 
rooms, a chemical lecture room, chemical 
laboratory, physical laboratory, with the 
necessary preparation rooms, rooms for 
supplies, and instructors’ laboratories. 
In addition, there are two large study 
halls and a draughting room. 

The fourth floor contains five class- 
rooms, cooking room, mineralogical mu- 
seum, physiological laboratory, with map 
room adjoining, three physical laborato- 
ries, having a dark and apparatus 
room, with shop adjoining, and a large 
study hall. 

The top story contains three biological 
laboratories, four classrooms, two 
physiological laboratories, and a gymna- 
sium, 40x68 feet, from which direct en- 
trance is had to toilet, locker rooms, and 
shower baths. The running track is 
placed overhead, being suspended from 
the roof rafters. Toilet rooms and ward- 
robes are provided on each floor, Seven 
fireproof staircases, with the two ele- 
vators, connect the different floors. ~ 

The building is designed to be heated 
and ventilated by the Plenum system, 
thirty cubie feet of fresh air per pupil be- 
ing furnished each minute. The cost, ex- 
clusive of the ground, is $497,000. 


MR. ORRIN 8. COOK. 


Orrin S. Cook, who was a prominent 
factor in the success of the Silver, Bur- 
Jett Company for fifteen years, in con- 
nection with their Chicago office, died on 
July 30 at his home in Chicago. Mr. Cook 
was widely known as an _ educational 
leader, both in school work and as a pub- 
lisher, and his death causes widespread 
sorrow. In him were combined in rare 
degree manliness, courtesy, and enter- 
prise. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous strain 
and impaired vitality, VITA LIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
permanontiy strengthening. not stimulating. the 
brain anc 
the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians, 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by NEW YORK. 


/f not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
Prescribed by leading 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It does not contain cocaine. 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


nd 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY *CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
Broadway Mew Jork. 


FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. Ist. 


We want immediately rirry TEACHERS for rural 
schouls and tor grade positions, at salaries rangin 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. Teachers who will 
pais ox such positions, and who apply to us at once, 
wil! be registered without the payment of any fee 
until we secure a place for them. This offer will 
be withdrawn aft~r October, 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. 1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

33 Union Sq., New York. 
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FLAG DAYS. 


1902-03. 


September 10, Battle of Lake Erie, 1813. 

September 14, capture of Mexico, 1847. 

October 12, discovery of America by 
Columbus, 1492. 

October 17, Burgoyne’s surrender, 1777. 

October 26, landing of,Penn, 1682. 
November 25, Battle of Chattanooga, 
1863. 

December 1, opening of short session of 
Congress, 1902. 

December 21, landing of the Pilgrims, 
1620. 

January 17, Franklin’s birthday, 1706. 

January 29, McKinley’s birthday, 1843. 

February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, 1809, 

February 18, election of municipal offi- 
cers, 1902. 

February 22, Washington’s bighday, 
1732. 

March 9, Monitor and Merrimac, 1862. 

April 9, Lee’s surrender, 1865. 

April 20, president’s ultimatum to 
Spain, 1898. 

May 1, Dewey’s victory at Manila, 1898. 

May 30, Memorial day. 

June 14, adoption of the flag, 1777. 

June 17, Battle cf Bunker Hill, 1775. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE RAISING OF FLAGS. 

The flags on the several school. build- 
ings will be raised at the dates indicated 
above, during the year, not only to incite 
in the children the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, but also to keep in the minds of the 
people events in our national history. 
Teachers will use these occasions as‘ ob- 
ject lessons in the instruction of ‘the 
pupils, and in the endeavor to impress 
upon them the love of country. The 
flags will also be raised on each opening 
day after a vacation, and on all legal 
holidays. 


DID YOU EVER ENJOY A RIDE 


On one of the elegantly-equipped fast 
through trains of the Nickel Plate road? 
Everything for comfort and convenience 
of passengers, rates lower than via other 
lines, equipment the finest on wheels; 
club meals, thirty-five cents to $1.00, also 
“a la carte.” Many special excursion 
rates to points all through the West. Be- 
fore planning your vacation trip, get full 
information of nearest agent, or write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. agent, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


The first great aim of technical educa- 
tion should be to fit the student for a par- 
ticular industry. In the earlier years of 
the child’s education manual training is 


more important than reading, writing, or 


arithmetic —Cclonel Francis W. Parker, 
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LIST OF BIRDS. 


{Prepared by Donald A. Cohen for the 
benefit of the nature study classes in the 
Alameda public schools. ] 


The following list of birds, found in the 
vicinity of Alameda, Cal., is, applicable to 
many other sections, and it will be spe- 
cially interesting to Eastern communities 
to know what birds found in their own 
neighborhood are not found near San 
Francisco bay, and what birds not found 
at home are found there. It is a valuable 
foundation for comparison. Have your 
pupils make out a similar list of ther re- 
gion :—- 

Western grebe, aechmophorus occi- 
dentalis, “diver.” 

American eared grebe, colymbus nigri- 
collis californicus “diver.” 

Pied-billed grebe, podilymbus podiceps, 
“diver.” 

Loon, urinator imber, “diver.” 

Pacific loon, urinator pacificus, “diver.” 

Western gull, larus occidentalis, “sea 
gull.” 

American herring gull, larus argentatus 
smithsonianus, ‘“‘sea gull.” 

California gull, larus californicus, “sea 


gull.” 

Ring-billed gull, larus delawarensis, 
“sea gull,” 

Short-billed gull, larus brachyrhynchus, 
“sea gull.” 

Heerman’s gull, larus heermanni, “sea 
gull.” 

Bonaparte’s gull, larus' philadelphia, 
“sea gull.” 

Caspian tern, sterna tschegrava, “large 
sea pigeon.” 

Forster’s tern, sterna forsteri, “sea 
pigeon.” 

Farallone cormorant, phalacrocorax 
dilophus albociliatus, “shag.” 

Brandt’s cormorant, phalacrocorax 


penicillatus, “shag.” 
Baird’s cormorant, pha'acrocorax pela- 
gicus resplendens, ‘‘shag.” 


American white pelican, -pelicanus 
erythrorhyncos. 

California brown pelican, pelicanus 
californicus, 


Red-breasted merganser, merganser 
serator, “saw-bill,” “fish duck.” 

Mallard, anas boschas. 

Baldpate, anas americana, “widgeon.”’ 

Green-winged teal, anas carolinensis. 

Cinamon teal, anas cyanoptera. 

Shoveller, spatula clypeata, “‘spoon- 
bill.” 

Pintail, dafila acuta, “sprig.” 

Redhead, aythya americana. 

Canvas-back, aythya vallisneria, ‘“‘can.” 

American scaup duck, aythya marilla 
nearctica, “blue bill,” 

Lesser scaup, aythya affinis, “blue-bill.” 

American golden eye, glaucionetta 
clangula americana “whistler.” 

Buffle-head, charitonetta albeola ‘“‘but- 
terball.” 

White-winged scoter, oidemia deglandi, 
“coot’”’ (a misnomer). 

Ruddy duck, erismatura rubida, “‘pin- 
tail,” “‘wire-tail,” “spatter-dasher.”’ 

Lesser snow goose, chen hyperborea, 
“white goose.” 

American ~white-fronted goose, anser 
albifrons gambeli, “gray goose.” 

Canada goose, branta canadensis, 
“honker.” 

American bittern, botaurus lentiginosus, 
“stake-driver.” 

Great blue heron, ardea herodias, ‘blue 
crane” (a misnomer), 


Black-crowned night heron, nycticorax — 


nycticorax naevius, “squawk.” 

California clapper rail, rallus obsoletus, 
“rail,” 

American coot, fulica americana, “mud- 
hen.” 

Northern phalarope, phalaropus lobatus. 

American avocet, recurvirostra ameri- 
cana, “Irish snipe.”’. 

Wilson’s snipe, gallinago, delicata, 
“English snipe,” “jack snipe.” 

Long-billed dowitcher, macrorhampus 
scolopaceus, “dowitch,”’ “robin snipe.” 

Knot, tringa canutus, “robin snipe.” 

Least sandpiper, tringa minutilla, 
“snipe,” “sandpeep.” 

Red-backed sandpiper, tringa alpina 
pacifica, “snipe,” “sandpeep,” 


Western sandpiper, ereunetes occi- 
dentalis, “snipe,” “sandpeep.” 
Western willet, symphemia  semi- 


palmata inornata, ‘candlestick plover.” 
Long-billed curlew, numenius longi- 
rostris. 
Hudsonian curlew, numenius hudsoni- 
cus, “doe bird.” 
Black-bellied plover, charadrius 
squatarola, “bull-head plover.” 
Killdeer, aegialitis vocifera, “kill-dee.” 
California partridge, callipepla cali- 
fornica, “quail.” 


Band-tailed pigeon, Co!umba fasciata, 
“wild pigeon,” 

Mourning dove, zenaidura macroura, 

Turkey vulture, 
“turkey-buzzard.” 

Marsh hawk, circus hudsonius. 

Sharp-shinned hawk, accipiter velox. 

Western red-tail, buteo borealis calurus, 
“hen hawk” (a misnomer). 

Desert sparrow hawk, falco sparverius 
deserticolus, “sparrow hawk.” 

American barn owl, strix pratinco’a, 
“barn owl,” ‘““‘monkey-face owl.” 

Short-eared owl, asio  acce!pitrinus, 
‘marsh owl.” 

California screech owl, megascops asio 
bendirei, ‘screech owl.” 

Western horned owl, bubo virginianus 
subarcticus, “hoot owl,” 

Burrowing cowl, speotyto 
hypogaea, “ground owl.” 

Belted kingfisher, ceryle alcyon, “king- 
fisher.” 


cathartes aura, 


cunicularia 


Gairdner’s woodpecker, dryobatcs 
pubescens gairdnerii. 

Californian woodpecker, melanerpes 
formicivorous bairdi. 

Red-shafted flicker, colaptes  cafer, 
“yellow-hammer”’ (a misnomer), ‘‘wood- 
pecker,”’ 

Anna’s hummingbird, ca'ypte anna, 
“hummer.” 

Allen’s hummingbird, selasphorus 


rufus, “hummer.” 

Arkansas kingbird, tyrannus verticalis 
(formerly Western kingbird). 
Ash-throated flycatcher, 

cinerascens, 

Black Phoebe, sayornis nigricans, 
“spider bird,” dauber.” 

Western wood pewee, 
richardsonii. 

Western fiycatcher, empidonax difficilis 
(formerly Western yellow-bellied  fly- 
catcher). 

Mexican horned lark, Otocoris alpestris 
chrysolaema, ‘“‘shore lark.” 

California jay, aphelocoma californica, 
“blue jay.” 


myiarchus 


cantopus 


Bi-colored blackbird, agelaius guber-. 


nator, “swamp blackbird,’ ‘“‘soldier black- 
bird.” 

Western meadow lark, sturnella magna 
neglecta. 

Bullock’s oriole, ieterus bullocki. 

Brewer's blackbird, scolecophagus 
cynocephalus, “crow blackbird,” 

California purple finch, carpodacus pur- 
pureus californicus. 

House finch, carpodacus mexicanus 
frontalis, “red-head” and ‘“‘linnet.”’ 

Willow goldfinch, spinus tristis sali- 
camans, “wild canary.” 

Arkansas’ goldfinch, 
“tar weed canary.” 

Lawrence’s goldfinch, spinus lawrencei, 
“wild canary.” 


spinus psaltria, 


Pine siskin, spinus pinus (possibly 
termed “wiid canary’’). 
Western savanna sparrow, ammo- 


dramus sandwichensis alaudinus, ‘““marsh 

chippie.”’ 
Bryant’s marsh sparrow, ammodramus 

sandwichensis bryanti, ‘‘marsh chippie.”’ 


Western lark sparrow, chondestes 
grammacus strigatus, ‘“fan-tail  fly- 
catcher.” 


English sparrow, passer domesticus 
(introduced), ‘‘rats of the air.”’ 

Gambel’s sparrow, zonotrichia leu- 
cophrys gambeli, ‘“‘white-crowned spar- 
“ow.” 

Western chipping sparrow, spizella so- 
cialis arizonae, ‘“‘brass-head chippie.” 

Oregon junco, junco hyemalis oregonus, 
“snow-bird,”’ 
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FOUNDATION 
‘OF EDUCATION 


Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary is the one book which 
may truly be called the Founda- 
tion of Education. 

It is more generally used in 
schools than any other diction- 


ary. It has been selected in every 
instance where State purchases 
have been made for the supply 
of schools. It is commended by 
all the State Superintendents of 
Schools now in office, by nearly 
all the College Presidents, City 
and County Superintendents, the 


Principals of Normal Schools and 


both valuable helps in the schoolroom. 


The new and enlarged edition of the International has not only the latest and most 
authoritative vocabulary of the English language, but contains in its appendix com- 
plete dictionaries of biography, geography, fiction, etc. 

Under the editorship of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 25,000 new words and phrases have recently been added. The quarto volume has 
2364 pages with 5000 illustrations, and is printed from new plates throughout. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds and a test in pronunciation called An Orthoepic Melange, 


Illustrated pamphlet with specimen pages and testimonials also free. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


a host of teachers. 


Thurber’s junco, junco hyemalis thur- 
beri, “snow-bird.” 

Samuel’s song sparrow, melospiza 
melodia samuelis, “‘marsh chippie.’’ 

Salt-marsh song sparrow, melospiza 
melodia pusillula, ‘‘marsh chippie.”’ 

Townsend’s sparrow, passerella iliaca 
unalaschcensis, ‘‘fox sparrow,” 

Oregon towhee, pipilo maculatus ore- 
gonus, “catbird”’ (a misnomer). 

California towhee, pipilo fuscus cris- 
salis, ““brown-bird.” 

Black-headed grosbeak, habia melano- 
cephala, ‘“‘bullfinch’ (a misnomer). 

Lazuli bunting, passerina amoena, 
“blue bunting.” 

Louisiana tanager, piranga ludoviciana, 
“red-headed oriole’’ (misnomer), 

Cliff swallow, petrochelidon lunifrons, 
“fan-tail” or “square-tail” swallow. 

Barn swallow, chelidon erythrogaster, 
“fork-tail swallow.” 

Tree swallow, tachycineta bicolor. 

Cedar waxwing, ampelis cedrorum, 
“cedar-bird,” “cherry-bird.”’ 

California shrike, lanius ludovicianus 
gambeli, ‘“‘butcher-bird.” 

Warbling vireo, vireo gilvus, “weaver 


bird.” 
Lutescent warbler, helminthophila 
celata lutescens. 
Yellow warbler, dendroica  aestiva, 


“summer warbler,” ‘‘yellow bird,” 
Audubon’s warbler, dendroica audoboni. 


Western yellow-throat, geothlypis 
trichas occidentalis. 
Pileolated warbler, sylvania pusilla 


pileolata, , 

American pipit, anthus pensilvanicus, 
“wag-tail,”’ } 

California thrasher, harporhyncus redi- 
vivus, “mountain mocker,” “sickle-billed 
thrush.” 

Vigor’s 
spilurus. 

Parkman’s wren, troglodytes aedon 
parkmani, “house wren,” 

Tule wren, cistothorus poluicola, “‘park 
wren,”’ 

Wren-tit, chamaea fasciata, 


wren, thrycthurus bewickii 


TEOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 


kind in the country. 

CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Rirector, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Avs., DETROIT, MICH. 


Plain inornatus, 


“toppie.” 


titmouse, parus 


California bush-tit, psaltriparus mini-~ 


mus californicus, ‘‘tom-tit,’’ “hangbird,” 
kinglet, regulus calen- 
ula, 

Russet-backed thrush, turdus ustulatus. 
‘ Dwarf hermit thrush, turdus aonalasch- 

ae, 

Western robin, merula migratoria pro- 
pinqua. 

Varied thrush, hesperocichla naevia, 
“shy-bird,” “horseshoe: robin.” 

Western bluebird, sialia mexicana occi- 
dentalis. 


“THROUGH THE STORIED NORTH- 
WEST” 


Is a little pamphlet especially useful to 
those expecting to go to California or the 


North Pacific coast to any of the conven-* 


tions held there, or to remain there dur- 
ing a winter. It pictures a journey from 
San Francisco homeward via the Shasta 
Northern Pacific route. Charles S. Fee of 
the Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn., will 
send it to any one on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS A DE- 
LIGHTFUL RESORT DURING 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


Counmencing about the first of Septem- 
ber, there is one section of New Bngland 
which shines with a new brilliancy and an 
added beauty and fragrance. The White 
Mountains at this period are opening for 
their second season of the year, for the 
months of September and October have 
come to be looked upon as the premier 
season of the year at the White Moun- 
tains. 

At this season of the year, when most 
of the resorters at the New Bngiland 
beaches are beginning to plan a return 
home, hundreds of people are contemplat- 
ing a trip to the mountains. 

During this season the mountains are 
decked in all their fall splendor, the hotels 
are ready to accommodate the influx of 
autumn visitors. And such -hotels! They 
are veritable palaces, with luxurious in- 
teriors, fitted with everything to please 
and accommodate the guests. 

The many interesting points, such as the 
Flume, Crawford “Notch, the Franconia 
Notch, and the Summit, always receive 
marked interest during this season. The 
beauties of these sections are especially 
prominent now. 

Surely the grandeur of the ‘White 
Mountains’’ is beyond conception, and a 
trip is the only way of acquiring knowl- 
edge and supreme enjoyment. 

In order to get a detailed description, 
send two cents in stamps for the publica- 
tion, “‘Among the Mountains,’ published 
by the general passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine ‘ailroad, Boston, and if you 
intend taking a trip, secure the new 
“Bird's Eye View of the White Mountains 
as Seen from the Summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton,”’ a beautiful colored map, which will 
be mailed upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Professor Francis Wayland, the vener- 
able dean of the Yale law school, is still 
confined to his home from the illmess 
which prostrated him a year ago. The 
school will be in charge of Acting Dean 
Theodore S. Woolsey. Professor Schwab 
of the academic departmen: will resume 
his classes in political economy, after a 
year’s absence in Europe. Professor H. 
W. Parker of the music school will not 
return to Yale for another month. He 
has been granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence to keep an important musical en- 
gagement in England in September. He 
also has been in Europe a year. 

Only one new building will be ready for 
opening this fall, the $50,000 addition to 
Kent hall, the chemical laboratory of the 
academic department, ‘isthe $100,000 new 
Clinical building for the use of the medi- 
cal school is not quite completed, al- 
though it was to be finished in a few 
months. The exterior of Byers hall, the 
new social and religious centre of the 
Sheffield Scientific school, is practically 
finished, but the interior will not be fin- 
ished for several months. The exterior 
of the new bi-centennial buildings, the 
auditorium and vestibule, is nearly fin- 
ished, but the interior cannot be com- 
pleted before next summer, 


This month Trinity College enters on 
its seventy-seventh year with improved 
facilities and equipment. The new bio- 
logical laboratory and museum are in 
thorough working order, and under the 
able and energetic direction of Dr. Ed- 
wards. The lower story of the Jarvis 
laboratory has been furnished with new 
machinery necessary for a thorough 
course in practical electrical engineering 
and advanced methtdds of instruction, but 
an addition to the physical and chemical 
laboratories, doubling their present ca- 
pacity, is greatly needed, as the number 
of students who wish to pursue scientific 
branches is constantly increasing. While 
the educational advantages of the college 
are kept well up to modern requirements, 
Trinity has never lost sight of the valu- 
able elements in the old-fashioned aca- 
demic culture. The B. A, course has been 
extended in accordance with modern con- 
ceptions, especially in the departments of 
history, literature, and political economy, 
and the departments of modern and an- 
cient languages have been strengthened 
and broadened. 


Walter Moors of Boston has been added 
by the New England Education League to 
the list of free lecturers, which now num- 
ber 115; his subject will be ‘Night School 
Work in Theory and Practice.” The 
league has called attention to the impor- 
tant and varied work in agricultural in- 
struction given in New York state by Cor- 
nell University as a central agency; it 
also calls attention to the Rhode Island 
College of Mechanic Arts and Agriculture, 
which offers special courses in farm prac- 
tice, poultry keeping, courses for teach- 
ers, as well as regular four-years courses 
for a degree. 

Construction work now under way at 
Smith College will involve an outlay of 
$113,000, and includes a new residence 
building, $45,000; students’ building, $30,- 
000; remodeling of the Haven house, 
$25,000; remodeling of College hall, 
$8,000; general repairs and improvements, 
$5,000. The impu!se manifest in the mate- 
rial expansion of the college is due in 
part to the actual cash and in part to the 
inspiration and confidence produced by 
the $100,000 gift of Mr. Rockefeller, and 
the complement of $400,000 from other 
friends. 

Harvard College now formally offers 
the bachelor of arts degree in three years, 
beginning with the class of 1905. It has 
been the custom for students who have 
fulfilled the requirements for a degree at 
the end of the third year to get a leave 
of absence, and then to graduate at the 
commencement of the fourth year. A 
recently issued pamphlet of rules provides 
for graduation at the end of three years, 
and, further, that students who wish to 
graduate with distinction and attain the 
requisite marks in three and one-nalf 
years May take a leave of absence and 
graduate at the next commencement. 

Harvard is the first college of the first 
class in this country to allow graduation 
in three years. President Eliot has con- 


sidered the question for several years in 
his annual report, and now the change is 


2d. 


3d. 


‘Three Incontestable Statements. 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


1st. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, - 
The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST ‘that a trial be made of the 
Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years” use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COMER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


to be tried, beginning with the class en- 
tering three years from this fall. 

The Harvard University library has re- 
cently been enriched by 1,700 volumes, 
mostly historical, from the library of the 
late ex-Treasurer E. W. Hooper. 

Professor Jordan, president of Stanford 
University, in his South Sea explorations 
for specimens of fish from the coral reefs, 
in conjunction with a surveying party 
sent out by the United States fish com- 
mission, found in the Bay of Apia, Samoa, 
453 distinct varieties of fish, many of 
them previously unknown to scientists. 


Professor Ormond Stone of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia has been appointed a 
member of the executive board of the 
Carnegie Institute as adviser in relation 
to original research in mathematics. 

George K. Cherrie, curator of ornith- 
cology in the Brooklyn Institute museum, 
has just accepted commissions from the 
British museum and the Rothschild Zoo- 
logical museum to go to French Gu’ana 
for the purpose of obtaining specimens of 
the fauna of that country. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago announced that donations of the 
past year aggregated $2,903,000. Of this 
amount, $1,053,000 is designated as for 
special purposes not to be announced—a 
statement interpreted to mean that John 
D. Rockefeller had given a million dollars 
to the university last January, the dona- 
tion of which was kept an official secret 
for economical reasons. 

It is understood the money is to be used 
to buy needed real estate adjacent to the 
university, and it was desired. the prop- 
erty owners should not know of the large 
donation until negotiations for the prop- 
erty had been closed. Over a half-million 
was for new buildings, 

Charlemagne Tower, the United States 
ambassador to Russia, has presented to 
the Philadelphia library a valuable collec- 
tion of 2,500 Russian books, including the 
works of the principal Russian authors, 
and embracing the whole field of its his- 
tory and literature. They are finely 
bound. A catalog will be compiled in 
Russian and English, and will be dis- 
tributed to the learned societiés of the 
United States. 


_MAR’HAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


This famous summer school has just 
completed its twenty-fifth annual session. 
The numbers were larger than last year, 
and the enthusiasm was unbounded. The 


teachers in attendance were of a very high 
order. Twelve years ago the average an- 
nual salary of those present was less than 
$400. Four years ago it was about $800. 
This year it was $977.17. 

A new departure this year was a class 
in supervision and school management, 
with Dr. William T. Harris, Dr. William 
N. Hailmann, Dr. H. H. Horne, and 
others, as instructors. This course was 
very popular, and it was given out that 
it would be continued next year. 


If you would create for yourself a fu- 
ture, make a present,—Life. 


THE MAGAZIN'S. 


—wW. E. Burghardt Du Bois opens the 
September Atlantic with an impressive 
article on “The Training of the Black 
Man”; Talcott Williams, LL.D., describes 
“The New Navy of the United States’; 
H. W. Horwill discus e; “The Advance cf 
a National Standard in Higher Educa- 
tion”; Hiller C. Wellman te'ls “What 
Public Libraries Are Doing for Children’; 
and Vida D. Scudder contributes “Democ- 


racy and Society” in her able series cf - 


papers upon “Democracy.” Emily V. 
Mason revives some pathetic reminders of 
“the other side of war’ during the Rebel- 
lion, in the first installment of her 
‘‘Memories of a Hospital Matron’; E. H. 
Russell contributes ‘Bits of Unpublished 
Correspondence Between Henry Thoreau 
and Father Hecker’; and Charles M. 
Harger a brilliant and instructive article 
on “The Kansas of To-day.” Entertain- 
ing outdoor papers are Eben Greenough 
Scott’s article on “Going Into the Woods,” 
and.Edward Thomas’ poetic “Autumn 
Thoughts,” The number contains much 
good fiction appropriate to the season. 


—Both pictorially and from a literary 
standpoint, the September number of the 
Critic embodies certain features of excep- 
tional quality. The leading illustrated 


article is an extended paper, entitled 
amen Morris in the Making,” by Miss 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, The illustrations 
include portraits of Morris and of his 
wife, nee Jane Burden, so often painted 
by Rossetti and Burne-Jones, together 
with views of Kelmscott Manor, the Mer- 
ton Abbey Works, and various title pages, 
rugs, wall papers, and other examples of 
Morris’ manifold artistic activity. In the 
letter-press, Miss Cary confines herself al- 
most entirely to depicting those early 
tendencies and aspirations which after- 
ward became the main motives of the 
great artist-socialist’s career, His boy- 
hood and Oxford student days are out- 
lined with no little charm and beauty, 


“and the story is brought down to the pe- 


riod when, under the sway of Rossetti’s 
genius, Morris may be said to have com- 
pleted his apprenticeship. 


—Ellen Olney Kirk’s new novel is pub- - 


lished entire in the September number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. It is a comedy 
particularly suited to lazy early autumn 


days, when readers want sauce piquante 
served as well with literary food as with 
everyday meals. The story is American, 
with a heroine “exquisite beyond all 
women!” Humor is paramount, and the 
plot stimulates, while that same charming 
human sentiment is evident which char- 
acterized Mrs. Kirk’s earlier success, “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” Besides the 
complete novel, Lippincott’s has a fine 
showing of short stories. 


~The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Septem- 
ber are an illustrated account of the mi- 
gration to Northwestern Canada, by Cy 
Warman; a graphic summary of the pres- 
ent political situation-in England, by V/. 
T. Stead;e character sketches of Baron 


Shibuzawa, known in this country as “the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan,” Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the late 
Rabbi Joseph of New xork’s “East Side”; 
an article on “The Russian Jew in 
America’; a resume of the census of 
manufactures by Chief Statistician North; 
“An Instance of Profit-Sharing,” by 
Samuel Cabot; ‘“‘The Bonus System of Re- 
warding Labor,” by H. L. Gantt; “Im- 
proved Conditions in the American 
Farmer's Life,’ by Clarence H, Matson; 
“The Farmer’s Balance Sheet for 1902,” 
by William R. Draper; “The Diffusion of 
Agricultural Prosperity,” by Professor 
Henry C,. Adams; and an illustrated ac- 
count of the recent fall of the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s in Venice. The editorial de- 
partment, ‘“‘The Progress of the World,” 
reviews the crop situation, discusses va- 
rious educational reforms, especially the 
improvement of rural schools, outlines the 
issues of the pending political campaign, 
and comments on the coal strike, the 
strife in South America, and various 
other topics of timely interest. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Nineteenth Century for August; terms, $4.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Century for September ; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for September; terms, 
$2.50a year Philade!phia. 

The Review of Reviews for September; terms, 
$2.50a year. New York. 


PLAIN VS. RUBBER-TIPPED PEN- 
CILS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Soon after the appearance of the rubber- 
tipped pencil, its use in schools became 
general; but within the last few years 
there has been a tendency among teach- 
ers and school directors to turn to the 
plain pencil, without the tip. 

Beyond doubt, this is due to three prin- 
cipal causes:— 

First, because the rwbber tip is the most 
expensive form of eraser, 

This is obvious from the fact that the 
purchaser pays for both the eraser and 
the cost of putting it on the pencil. 

Second, because pupils soon soil the 
rubber tip, and it is then useless. 

The practice among pupils of putting 
the rubber-tipped ends of pencils in their 
mouths must have been observed by many 
directors and most teachers; and the 
moisture which the tip thus absorbs not 
only disintegrates it, but also at once de- 
stroys its erasive qualities. Hence, the 
eraser on a school pencil has but a com- 
paratively short life, and is not an effi- 
cient tool even while it lasts. 

Third, because pupils will do better 
work if there are no rubber tips on their 
pencils. 

Here we touch one of the profoundest 
traits in human nature. One of the duties 
of a teacher is to make pupils correct 
their errors. If a child, who knows it 
must correct its errors, can do so conven- 
iently, it will not be so careful not to 
make errors; and it might almost be laid 
down as a general law, that the easier 
errors may be corrected, the more errors 
will be made. An eraser separate from a 
pencil is not as convenient as the rubber 
tip, and consequently the pupil who 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


d Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 

Hans Andersen’s Best University Publishing Co.,N.Y. $ .60 
The Literature of American History................ Larned Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 6.00 
An Elementary Commercial Geography............. Adams D, Appleton & Co., N.Y; 1.10 
5.6. 00s Adams Charles Scribner’s Sons, -20 
Essays Civil and Bacon “6 1.25 
London and Its Baedeker 1.80 
The Times History of the War in South Africa..... Amery “e “ “ “ 30.00 
Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek..:.... bios coginesee Babbitt American Book Company, ‘ 1.50 
Latin Prose Composition...... Mellick 40 
The Just and the Unjust.......... Bagot John Lane, 1.50 
Advanced First Cyr Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Money and White mae & 
Babel and Bible.............. wadeaNpiondhasisereys obs Delitzsch Open Court Pub.Co., Chicago. — 
The Best of Jessup L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Anthology of Russian Weiner G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y 3.25 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century........ Stephen ” $6 % + 8.00 
z A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
z Long Experience. 
‘ Prompt. . . Reliable. 

> 
TEACHERS’ 
? 
~ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY 
z BOSTON, MASS. 
+ 444444444444 - 4444444444444 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE Si. 


- Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


works with the plain pencil and the sepa- 
rate eraser must do the better work. 

There is also a fourth reason why rub- 
ber-tipped pencils for school use should 
be abandoned,—a reason brought to our 
attention by several physicians. Young 
pupils, and especially boys, not only often 
put the tips in their mouths, but they also 
frequently “swap” pencils, both accident- 
ally and intentionally; and it is certainly 
possible that disease may be transmitted 
in this way. ‘“‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

The truth is, rubber-tipped pencils 
have been used so extensively in schools 
for the reason that apparently they are 
cheap, We say “apparently” because, in 
the long run, so-called “cheap” pencils 


are very expensive. No matter by whom. 


manufactured, they are invariably made 
of the riff-raff of a factory. The leads in 
them are irregular im degrees of hard- 
ness, which renders them unfit for uni- 
form work; they are apt to be brittle, so 
that they break easily; many of them are 
gritty, which makes them troublesome to 
write with, and wholly useless for draw- 
ing; and the wood casing is generally 
hard, poor, cross-grained cedar, which 
frequently sharpens only with the great- 
est difficulty. The rubber tips on such 
pencils are little better than mere ‘“catch- 
pennies,” being added simply as a means 
for selling them. 

It is obvious that these causes do not 
operate against the rubber-tipped pencil 
of better quality for commercial and gen- 
eral use, People of mature age do not 
chew the tips, and it is highly inconven- 
ient to carry a separate eraser in one’s 
pocket. And, finally, the uses of an 
eraser oytside the schoolroom are neither 
as varied nor as frequent as they are in- 
side. 

While the ideal school pencils, there- 
fore, have no rubber tips, yet there are 
exceptional circumstances under which 
pupils should, use them.,—Dixon’s School 
Pencils. 


TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 


For a great many years Trenton Falls 
has been known as a summer resort with 
more than usual attractions. At this 
point the West Canada creek, which 
drains a large area of the Southern 
Adirondacks, descends about 300 feet 
through a picturesque gorge, forming a 
series of wonderfully beautiful falls and 
cascades, called by the Indians Kauya- 
hoo-ra, “Leaping Water.”’ For several 
years the surroundings have been under- 
going extensive improvements; an elec- 
tric plamt has been installed, and the 
falls, gorge, and woods are illuminated by 
night, presenting a picture of rare beauty. 
Trenton Falls is eighteen miles north of 
Utica, N, Y., and is reached via the New 
York Central. You may read all about it 
in the New York Central’s “Four-Track 
Series,” No. 6, entitled “In the Adiron- 
dack Mountains,” Sent free, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, general passenger agent, Grand 
Central station, New York. 


When a home has a cross baby in it, 
the folks wouldn’t risk waking it up, 
even to hear Adelina Patti sing for 
nothing, 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, $2.00. 
A SAIL OF FIVE HOURS, COVERING SIXTY MILES, 
ON THE STEAMER MT. WASHINGTON, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1902. 


About midway between Boston and the 
White Mountains is one of the most beau- 
tiful resorts which one could hope for, 
“Lake Winnepesaukee,” 

Bordering on the south and west of 
Winnepesaukee is that celebrated stretch 
of delightful scenic land, the “Merrimack 
Valley.” 

The waters of Winnepesaukee are clear 
and bright, it being possible to see in 
some ‘places to a depth of fifty feet. The 
surface is dotted with several small 
islands noted as ideal sites for summer 
colonies. 

The many pleasant towns and. villages 
along the lake afford choice havens for 
health and rest. The atmosphere in this 
section is a refreshing blend of the cool 
air from the lake and the invigorating 
ozone of the White Mountains. 

A large and stately steamer, the Mt. 
Washington, sails over the lake, stopping 
at the various landings, and making a 
tour of about sixty miles. 

Perhaps you have visited this famed re- 
gion; if so, you know what enjoyment 
can be had on the Boston & Maine excur- 
sion on Saturday, September 6. The 
round-trip rate from Boston on this date 
is only $2.00. Special train will leave 
Boston at 8.20 a. m. for Alton Bay, con- 
necting there with the steamer Mt. Wash- 
ington. Returning, special train will 
leave Alton Bay on arrival of the 
steamer. 

If you have never visited this delightful 
country, do so on Saturday, September 6, 

Tickets will positively be limited, and 
will be on sale at Boston city ticket office, 
322 Washington street, corner of Milk 
street. After 5 p. m. September 5, tickets 
will be on sale at Union station ticket 
office, unless the supply has been previ- 
ously exhausted. 


VARIETIES. 


Mother—“Tommy, a little bird tells me 


- that you helped yourself to cake while I 


was out.” 
Tommy (aside)—‘I’ll wring that par- 
rot’s neck,” 


“The rain falls alike on the just and 
on the unjust, but the unjust man usually 
has the just man’s umbrella.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


When a man begins to complain that he 
has nothing but money, it isn’t, as a rule, 
long before he has an assorted lot of 


trouble, 


NOT AL TOGETHER A LOCAL AGENCY. ‘ 
Roselle, N. J. After a careful consideration of all candidates, the teachers committee were upani- 
mous in recommending your Miss Theresa E Jochmus.—SuPT. KLLIs; Aug. 6. ‘ 
Williamsport, Pa. I was elected to the position of science at $75 a month,—L. J. ULMER, Aug. 18, 


Salisbury, Md. The school board has elected me instructor of manual training at a salary of $100a 
month.—CHAS, ©, OSWALD, Aug. 8. 


Painesville, O. The board has elected your Miss Alice Gilliland, Thank you for prompt service, 
—Supt. KENDALL, Aug. 14. 


Reed City, Mich. If your candidate, Miss Adda Piper, is not engaged, I will take her for teacher 
of science.—Supr, Mason, Aug. 23. 


Omaha, Neb. Our board to-day closes with your Mr. Robertson to take charge of the commercial 
work in our high school; salary, $1,050.—Supr, C. G. PEARSE, Aug. 20, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions itied | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


° k During July, August,and September we fill more positions 
u {¢ etu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CH1caGco, 


B. F. CLARK Wemsapeoth Year. Permanent || 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | in the West. Bend || Avenue, 

AGENWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tnd Families 


. 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, ‘Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 2884 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


9 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. EXCHAN GE 
M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde Block. LO8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Boston, Mass,: 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N, Y, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new york” 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MaAnuHATTAN Drs Moines, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SG AD 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. » NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Established in 1889, *‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


Has filled hundreds of places. year's subscription free. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, WHEN correspon ding with our advertisers 
Ne. E Oth New Vork. please mention this journal. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 
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Eskimo Stories 


By Mary E. E. Sartu, of the Lewis-Champlin School, chicago. 
With 18 full-page and 75 text illustrations, in half-tone, 
by Howard V. Brown. Cloth, 189 pages; 35 cents. 

For the first and second grades. A delightful volume 
of Eskimo Stories, simply told, and in a graphic style. 
The reading lessons endeavor to illuminate certain phases of 
social development, so that they will serve as object lessons. 


Viking Tales 


By Jennie Hatt, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
With 19 full-page plates by Victor R. Lambdin. Cloth, 
206 pages ; 35 cents. 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Stirring tales of the emigration of the Vikings 
westward from Norway, which give sequence, reasonableness, and significance to the 
discovery of America. 


Language Through Nature, Literature and Art 


By H. Avis Perpur, of the Keith School, Chicago, and Sarah E. Griswold, of the 
Chicago Normal School, Chicago. With 12 full-page and 145 text illus- 
trations. Cloth, 238 pages; 35 cents. 

This is the simplest and. most beautiful language book yet issued. It is unique 
in its treatment, and deals with only the simplest facts in formal grammar. This 
book is a preparation for the first book in any language series, and contains a 
connected sertes of lessons in Language, Nature, Literature, and Art. 


Hand-Loom Weaving: A Manual for Teachers 


By Martie Purers Topp, of the Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. With an intro- 
duction by Alice W. Cooley, formerly supervisor of Primary Schools, Minne- 
apolis. With 35 half-tone illustrations and 19 patterns. Cloth, 155 pp.; $1.00. 

This is the only practical book on the subject and should interest everyone concerned 
in the training of children. Jt accompanies any kind of a hand-loom, and one can 
readily take up weaving with this clear text in hand. 


Stories of Mother Goose Village 


By Manpce A. Bienam, Principal of the Atlanta Free Kindergarten, Atlanta, 
Georgia. With 135 illustrations in colors by Ella 8S. Brison. Cloth, 190 
pages; 35 cents. 

For the first and second grades. The revival of interest in the teaching of folk- 
lore should make these Mother Goose Stories welcome. In these stories the Mother 
Goose Characters of our childhood are recalled in new situations, and the chiidren will 
take great pleasure in discovering their old friends in new com- 
panionships. The book fills a long unoccupied place among 
First Readers, and will change the reading lesson from drudgery 
to sheer delight. 


A New Canterbury Classic 


The Cricket on the Hearth. By Cuarvtes Dickens, Edited by 
George B. Aiton, State Inspector of High Schools for Min- 
nesota. With a portrait of Dickens after Lawrence, and 9 
full-page illustrations by Gustavus C. Widney. Cloth, 176 
pages; 25 cents. 


Issued Previously: Rab and His Friends. BROWN—FRENCH...25c. 
The Gold Bug. POE—GILDEMEISTER....... 25c. 


Chicago, New York, 
London, Berlin. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


CARD SEWING 


PRACTICAL SEQUENCES 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 


By LUCY H. MAXWELL. 


HIS is a set of sixty-four patterns, consisting 
of geometrical designs and life forms, for the 
use of Kindergartners in making their own 

sewing cards. 

The patterns are printed on tough paper and 
bound in book form, with the leaves perforated. 
Each leaf contains one picture, and it is to be 
torn out and used as a pattern for pricking blank 
cards. The pattern is folded around the card, 
and then both are pricked through according to 
dots in the design. Each pattern will answer for 


many cards. 
Price, per set or book, $0.50. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


New for Progressive Teachers. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


An introduction to the princi- 
ples which govern its right. use. 


By FREDERICK MANLEY and W. N. HAILMANN. 


‘‘My attitude towards the work as a whole is one of very great sympathy and 


admiration. 


‘Mr. Manley and Dr. Hailmann have constructed a work onlanguage which must 
inevitably prove of great assistance in bringing order to our somewhat chaotic language 
lessons of to-day. Their treatment keeps the wholeness of language constantly 
before the student. Our older grammars split language up into little blocks with 
which the child made fancy diagrams; our newer language lessons turned him loose 
in a wilderness of words. This little book leads him through a series of orderly 
exercises in which he is dealing with language as a whole, from start to finish.” 


EARL BARNES. 


THE LAUREL READERS. | 


A PRIMER 
By W. N. HAILMANN, A. M., Ph. D. 


Combines a delightful and practical method of instruction with stimulating exer- 
cises, rich in literary and educational value. The illustrations are a distinct depart- 
ure, being designed not merely as decorative work, but as integral parts of the text, 


and as collateral, pictorial language stories. 


For prices, terms, etc., please address 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, 


221 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tho 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
jhat ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents, 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 
term begins September 11th. 


For Catalogues, address THE REGISTRAR, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 
Teachers City. — Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $6,000annually. 


College Degree of B. 8. granted on comple- 


tion of two-year Collegiate Course 
followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 
lor’s Diploma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Training: 
Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Diplomas, or to 
the degrees of A M. and Ph.D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair oeemtiee, Need not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowdéd profession, i $15 
te $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl:>. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


CNIVK: RSILY Write for Catalogue, 


Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New vork. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
—_——— BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address fhe Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, ipal. 


Qrats NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BaipGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes, For mae address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonny G. THompson, Princiva!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
geo» LECTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address WinsHiP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WINSHIP *4°RGENoy, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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